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Phe  Blue  Jays  of  24 


By  Walter  E.  Gayer 


! 


S  is  in  absolute  accord  with 
the  universal  trend  of  events, 
each  section,  each  state,  each 
city,  is  opinionative  upon 
i  fundamentals  of  athletics, 
itive  upon  prospects,  and  con- 
;ive  of  team  and  individual  pos- 
es. So  here  in  Omaha,  in  Ne- 
and  in  the  North  Central  sec- 
ne  question  is  pertinent.  What 
e  Bluejays  do  this  year?  With 
ssing  of  time  and  the  general 
iement  of  Creighton,  we  have 
dly  emerged  with  a  team  which 
non-suited  and  non-equipped. 
>re  do  our  players  dress  in  the 
T.  C.  store  room,  no  more  must 
eturn  home  after  the  game,  un- 


1899     Creighton     played     such 

ools  as  the  Omaha  high  school 

ther  minor  institutions   in   this 

i.    We  had  a  student  coach,  un- 

)  put  in  the  time  that  was  really 

ary  to  develop  a  good  team.  All 

lows  but  the  improvement  that 

;en  made  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  As 
r  passed,  teams  became  better  and  a  coach  was 
J<with  the  little  money  available.     At  this  time  a 

I  friction  among  the  players  was  noticeable,  and 

lining   outside   of   the   team.    The  student  body 

I  at  centralized,  which  had  much  to  do  with  this 

Instead  of  men  from  the  various  departments 

t  g  for  the  team  as  a  whole,  they  rooted  for  indi- 

U  s  who  attended  their  own  departments. 


CAPTAIN  GAYER. 


In  late  years  the  student  body  has 
been  drawn  together  by  the  Stu- 
dents' Union,  and  by  a  spirit  which 
can  be  readily  noticed  if  you  walk  out 
on  the  gridiron  or  onto  the  basket- 
ball court,  any  night  the  team  is  prac- 
ticing. See  the  men  who  are  watch- 
ing the  gradual  development  of 
Creighton  through  athletics.  You 
will,  no  doubt,  wonder  why  and  how 
such  great  changes  have  been  brought 
about.  In  the.  first  place,  through  the 
untiring  effoi'ts  of  Father  Corboy, 
the  gymnasium  has  been  built  and 
equipped  so  that  it  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  Northwest.  Three  years  ago, 
to  keep  up  with  growing  Creighton, 
Mr.  Schabinger  was  chosen  as  Ath- 
letic Director.  New  coaches  were  ob- 
tained who  are  capable  of  putting 
Creighton  in  the  limelight.  Two 
years  ago,  "Chet"  Wynne  came  to 
Creighton  and  took  up  his  duties  as 
Head  Coach.  "Mac"  Baldridge  and 
McGahan  were  also  chosen  to  whip  a 
team  into  shape,  of  which  the  school 
could  be  proud.  When  these  changes 
were  made,  Creighton  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  so-called 
black-ball  schools,  and  better  games  were  noticeable. 
How  do  we  compare  with  the  other  schools  ?  In  bas- 
ketball we  are  among  the  FIRST,  and  in  football  we 
are  gradually  coming  to  the  front,  and  in  a  few  more 
years  will  be  rated  with  the  best  teams  in  the  section. 
This  was  demonstrated  by  the  showing  of  the  team 
against  some  of  the  Missouri  Valley  teams  that  were 
played  last  year.  (Continued  on  Page  34) 
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i  HE  biggest  mistake  of  the  average 
undergraduate  is  to  confuse  gen- 
uine college  spirit  with  the  rah- 
rah  variety,  so  often  ridiculed  by 
opponents  of  college  education.  As  a  re- 
sult, a  large  number  of  students  pass 
through  their  allotted  time  in  a  univer- 
sity without  so  much  as  coming  in  con- 
tact with  real  college  spirit.  Eight  years  spent  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Hilltop  have  led  me  to  believe'  that  many 
Creighton  students  have  made  the  same  mistake. 

Creighton  is  no  different  in  this  regard  than  other 
universities.     The  spirit  is  here,  but  it  remains  for  us 
to  find  it.     Discovery  is  a  personal  matter  for  every- 
one, student  and    faculty    member    alike.     For    both 
campus  groups  must  be  permeated  with  spirit  before 
absolute    co-opera-      ^^^^^^^ 
tion,    upon    which 
this  abstract  com- 
modity   is    found- 
ed,     can      obtain. 
Spirit  is  the  living 
force  that  keeps  a 
school  to  the  front 
and     prevents      it 
from     falling    be- 
hind.       Creighton 
has    been    rapidly 
forging      to      the 
front    in    the    last 
decade,  and  many 
changes  have  nat- 
urally    played     a 
prominent  part  in 
the  transition 
Most     of     these 

changes  have  occurred  within  the  very  period  of  my 
undergraduate  days  at  Creighton.  I  shall  attempt  to 
refute  the  assertion,  sometimes  heard  in  Omaha,  that 
Creighton  men  lack  school  spirit  by  recalling  a  few  of 
the  most  recent  changes  at  Creighton,  which,  while 
they  constitute  progress  in  themselves,  are  far  more 
valuable  as  indications  of  the  spirit  of  progress  which 
has  brought  them  about. 

REALIZING  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which  I 
have  assumed,  I  will  begin  by  recalling  the 
Creighton  of  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  At  that 
time  the  Medical  and  Pharmacy  Colleges  composed  a 
unit  in  one  part  of  town,  Law  and  Dental  in  another, 
while  the  Arts  College  and  Administration  Building 
were  so  far  separated  from  either  of  the  two  that  a 
stranger  would  never  suspect  that  they  belonged  to 
the  same  institution.     Naturally,    with    such    a    wide- 


The  Universit 

We  are  in  a  Period  of  Transition  j 

By  Step, 

spread  distribution  of  the  student  body  ,and  the, 
ulty  there  was  bound  to  be  much  duplication  of  eii 
ment  and  courses,  with  a  corresponding  lack  of 
tied  Creighton  spirit. 

A  lack  of  initiative  was  everywhere  apparent 
suggest  a  progressive  idea  was  to  be  branded  t 
egotistical  or  presumptuous.  There  was  constant 
plaint  of  faculty  interference  in  student  affairs. 

may  have  , 
true  to  somii| 
tent,  but  it  ; 
easily  have  I 
eliminated,  ij 
students  [j 
found  the  ijj 
tive  to  test  i 
rumors  inste, 
referring  to  i 
as  a  skeleti 
the  closet.  ]] 
been  my  ej 
ience  while 
Creighton, 
the  faculty  « 
for  the  most  i 
been  ready 
eager  to  fil 
any  plan] 
forth  by  students,  which  bears  promise  of  makiil 
University  a  better  place  for  the  training  of  you 

That  the  professional  schools  have  kept  pacel 
the  spirit  of  progress  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  I 
these  schools  have  Class  A  ratings,  granted  b|| 
prejudiced  groups  of  national  examiners,  compoli 
professional  men  from  all  parts  of  the  United  'I 
Creighton  is  known  throughout  the  entire  west  fi 
doctors,  dentists,  lawyers  and  pharmacists  thai 
sends  forth  yearly.  Yet  vear  by  year  her  standa! 
admission  go  ever  higher. 

No    university    is    really    great    until    its  gri 
schools  become  well  known.     The  addition  of  fri 
post-graduate  courses  and  clinics  in  Medicine  an< 
tistry  stamp  Creighton  professional  schools  as  li 
in  their  fields.     A  university  that  can  call  an  assl 
of  specialists  to  its  doors  to  learn    new    methcl 


SCENE   FROM  "INNOVATIONS 


Discovers  Itself 

Allege  to  the  University  Viewpoint. 
)itznagle. 


tig  the  exacting  requirements  of  the  professional 
s  surely  on  the  road  to  progress. 

•KOR  fraternities  have  furnished  another  inno- 

ation  in  campus  life.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that 

ar   only    two    have    been    introduced.     Omicron 

Upsilon,   honorary  dental  fraternity,  made  its 


ance  in  1916.  It  is  estab- 
in  only  ten  of  the  leading 
colleges  of  the  country, 
not  more  than  twelve  per 
f  a  graduating  class  are 
e,  one  can  readily  see  the 
tion  which  membership  in 
body  implies. 

la     Sigma     Tau,     honorary 
epartmental   fratern  ity, 
its  appearance  in  1922.     It 
wise  national,  and  member- 
limited  to  two  men  in  the 
class    of    each    university 
r  t  m  e  n  t.     This  fraternity 
s  its  members    on    a    triple 
kaof  scholarship,  service,  and 
W,  and  serves  as  connecting 
c  between    the    student    body 
[  iculty.     Such   organizations 
Use  raise  the  standards  of  a 
ft ,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Ita  Kappa  and  other   honor 
Mes  will  follow  in  their  wake, 
ing  the  stress  of  war-times,  dramatics  at  Creigh- 
ke  many  other  activities,  necessarily  took  a  de- 
slump.    In  1920  and  1921,  however,  there  began 
ded  agitation  for  a  University  Dramatic   Club, 
e  to  direct  such  an  organization  being  available 
e  time,  it  was  allowed  to  rest  till  the  Spring  of 
when  plans  for  a  dramatic  club  were  definitely 
it  lated.     The  Dramatic  Club  was  organized  under 
rection  of  Mr.  Charles  Costello. 
sidering  the  fact  that  'the  organization  has  been 
oning  little  more  than  a  year,  its  achievements 
remarkable.     It  has  presented  the  three  comedy- 
is,  "The  Fortune  Hunters,"  "Turn  to  the  Right," 


tended  to  make  the  Passion  Play  a  tradi- 
tional affair  at  Creighton  as  it  is  at  some 
other  institutions,  and  judging  from  the 
reception  accorded  its  initial  presenta- 
there  is  every  indication  that  both  the 
student  body  and  the  city  look  forward 
to  it  as  an  annual  Holy  Week  event. 
The  dormitory  policy  in  Saint  John's 
Hall  is  worthy  of  mention.  Students  who  were  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  live  in  the  hall,  previous  to  last  year, 
can  tell  of  the  boarding  school  treatment  accorded  col- 
lege students.  Things  are  different  now.  President 
John  F.  McCormick  learned  that  the  men  in  the  Hall 
found  conditions  trying,  to  say  the  least,  and  in  his 
kind  and  thoughtful  manner,  saw  to  it  that  radical 
changes  were  immediately  intro- 
duced. Thus  far  the  men  have 
lived  up  to  his  confidence  in 
them. 


w 


GLEE  CLUB,  1913. 
Something  to  Think  About. 


Innovations,"   in  addition  to  the  production  of 
nerican  version  of  the  Passion  Play.     It  is  in- 


HAT  Creighton  has  been 
doing  during  the  past  eight 
years,  in  an  athletic  way,  bears 
no  repetition.  The  real  cause  of 
the  change  is  often,  however,  lost 
sight  of.  The  new  Gymnasium, 
providing  unexcelled  training  fa- 
cilities, should  be  given  the  major 
share  of  the  credit.  Basketball 
was  introduced  the  first  year  that 
the  gymnasium  was  opened,  and 
since  then,  Creighton  stands  fore- 
most among  the  basketball  teams 
of  the  country.  Kearney,  Mul- 
holland,  Vandiver,  Lynch,  Con- 
don, "Red"  Wise,  and  "Jimmie" 
Lovely  are  a  few  of  the  athletes 
whose  names  go  down  in  court 
history  as  among  the  greatest 
players  of  the  entire  country,  bar  none.  The  meeting 
of  Creighton  and  Nebraska  for  the  past  two  years  is 
only  an  indication  of  Creighton 's  athletic  future.  In 
football,  Creighton  is  also  on  a  par  with  Valley  teams. 
She  plays  according  to  Valley  standards,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Freshman  rule  marks  a  new  era  in  Creigh- 
ton athletic  history  and  assures  the  betterment  of  re- 
lations between  Creighton  and  other  nearby  schools. 
The  appointment  of  an  experienced  athletic  director 
and  full-time  coaching  staff  of  men,  who  have  starred 
on  famous  teams  of  other  universities,  means  that 
Creighton  athletes  receive  the  type  of  athletic  train- 
ing given  in  other  successful  schools. 

Looking  back  to  1916,  when  I  first  entered  Creigh- 
( Continued  on  Page  30) 


Contributions  t  o 
the  Poet's  Corner 
will  always  be  wel- 
comed by  the  Poetry 
Editor.  The  Shad- 
ows' Sanctum  is  on 
the  first  floor  of  the 
Commerce     Building:. 
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RNER  I 


We  aim  to  ra 
this  column  rcj 
sentative  of  the  I 
versity  rather  than 
a  few  writers.  1 
we  list  you  ami 
our  contributors? 


As  Creighton's  Sons  Come  Home 


To    DlOMEDE 


Like  Arthur's  knights  who,  in  their  toilsome  quest 
Of  fleeting  shadows,  wearied  come  at  last 
To  that  place  where  in  days  of  youth  long  past 

They  first  beheld  the  vision,  there  to  rest 

And  seek  new  hope,  new  fervor  for  the  test 
Of  years  to  come, — so  these  fond  sons  return. 
They  walk  the  old  familiar  halls  and  burn 

To  think  of  jousts  inspired  by  youthful  zest. 

Then,  when  their  ventures  all  have  told  at  length  ; 
How  each  pursued  and  lost  the  illusive  light — 
E'en  though  he  pressed  it  till  his  burnished  mail 

Was  fired  by  its  brilliance — in  the  strength 
That  comes  from  comradeship,  they,  girt  for  fight, 
Resume  their  several  journeys  toward  the  Grail. 

NlJLLUS. 


Kxvieonment 

I  grasped  a  tiny  grassblade, 

Silvery  clothed  in  dew, 
And  held  it  to  a  sunbeam, 

As  any  fool  could  do. 

Lo  !  it's  emerald  verdure 

Yielded  to  the  light— 
A  thousand  different  colors 

Unfolded  to  the  sight. 

A  tiny  bit  of  water 

Upon  the  grassblade 's  form, 
Changed  to  gaudy  riches 

The  shabby  dress  he'd  worn. 

So  oft'  a  bit  of  garment 

"Will  cause  a  soul  to  glow, 
And  make  a  man  a  merchant 

Who  came  from  Beggar's  row! 

E.  L.  K. 


You  toyed  with  my  heart 

In  an  idle  hour, 
You  severed  its  petals 

As  from  a  flower. 
Your  voice  was  soft 

With  a  music  sweet; 
Adoring,  I  knelt 

At  your  snowy  feet. 

My  heart  beats  slow 

And  the  hours  have  fled; 
The  petals  are  blown, 

The  flower  is  dead. 
Your  voice  is  harsh 

With  a  rasping  tone  ; 
My  love  is  gone 

And  my  ardor  flown. 

S.  A 

Song  of  Homecoming 

Come  ye  back  to  Alma  Mater, 
All  ye  faithful  sons  of  old. 

Come  ye  back  to  do  her  homage, 

Whom  your  hearts  with  love  enfold. 

Come  back  to  dear  old  Creighton, 
All  ye  prosperous  sons  and  true. 

Come  !  and  show  that  you  still  love  her, 
'Neath  the  flag  of  white  and  blue. 

Let  there  be  no  vain  excuses 

As  this  day  of  days  draws  nigh, 

Come  !  the  same  old  spirit  waits  you 
That  you  knew  in  years  gone  by. 

A  friend  here  waits  to  greet  you, 
Again/ to  clasp  your  hand  ; 
Come  !  and  tell  him  how  you're  faring 
In  your  far  and  distant  land. 

In  the  classroom,  on  the  campus, 
Or  where'er  you  wandered  then  ; 

Happy  memories  will  'oerwhelm  you 
And  make  you  young  again. 

A.  J.  E. 


S. 
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Ue  Fifty-  and  -One 

Q3PL)       By  John  Baron  Farley. 


trated  by  Darre//  Downs. 


: 


tNTERING  hotel  lobbies  is  at  best  a  dangerous 
occupation.  The  danger  increasing  in  direct 
J  proportion  to  the  number  of  bell-hops  on  duty. 
However,  if  you  were  efficient  at  playing  the 
ng  the  game,  "Who  gets  the  suitcase?"  and  were 
ing  the  luxurious  lobby  of  the  Hotel  Pueblo,  the 
thing  that  caught  your  eye  after  the  rushing  or- 
was  the  news-stand.  It  stood  at  the  left,  between 
iretentious  elegance  of  the  clerk's  desk  and  the 
click  of  the  telegraph  counter.  The  news-stand 
it  your  eye,  not 


a  pout  on  their  pretty  lips  and  a  blush  upon  their 
cheeks,  refused  to  be  classified  at  all.  Here  one  in 
gingham  peeked  out  demurely  from  the  lowered  edge 
of  a  sun-bonnet.  There  one  in  a  sweater  and  short 
skirt  bewitchingly  saluted  you  with  a  tennis  racquet. 
0 !  It  was  a  delirious  rogues  gallery — that  harem 
of  Harry's. 


A 


i^&flilMSS 


ise    it    was    ele- 
but  because  it 

there    and    you 
not  help  look- 

tit. 

lay  in  ambush, 

rly     placed    to 

g  at  you  when 
had  signed 

n  Hancock"  on 

•  e  g  i  s  t  e  r  and 
aded  for  the  ele- 
t  vs.  In  truth  this 
■-stand  was  not 
all  different  from 
II'  hotel  news- 
a:  Is.  Its  counter 
aalittered  with  everything  from  curios  to  "Life  Sav- 
And,  like  all  others,  it  had  a  clerk  behind  the 
inter,  sleek,  obsequious,  effusive,  a  typical  news- 
der,  that  is,  to  the  eye  of  the  cursory  observer. 


IT  Harry  Van  Horn  was  different.  There  was  a 
peculiar  glow  in  his  eyes  and  a  certain  gallantry 
s  manner  which  is  not  common  to  clerks.  But 
absorbing  love  can  cause  almost  anything,  and 
y  was  deeply  and  absorbingly  in  love — in  love 
fifty-one  girls. 

d  such  girls !  Alluring,  gorgeous,  exquisite — all 
>oor,  weak  names  for  them.  Mediocrity  was  not 
■  found  among  them.  Some  were  blondes — fluffy, 
/e,  will-o-the-wispy  blondes,  who  made  your  head 
rand  faster  than  the  revolving  door  which  brought 
Dlinto  the  lobby.  Others  belonged  to  the  equally 
e  known  category  of  brunettes.     Still  others  with 


S  for  gowns  and  hats,  nothing  but  the  mode  and 
most  expensive  would  do  them.     It  must   have 

cost  a  fortune  to 
clothe  that  crowd. 
Turbans,  toques, 
middies,  blouses, 
silks,  satins  and  well 
they  knew  how  love- 
ly they  looked.  In 
Harry 's  eyes  they 
smile  d — a  1  w  a  y  s 
smiled.  On  rainy 
days  and  bright — 
whenever  he  cast  his 
languishing  gaze  in 
their  direction,  they 
never  failed  to  smile. 
In  fact  each  one  of 
them  seemed  to  be 
in  love  with  him.  No  matter  what  happened  no  one 
of  them  ever  looked  cross.  Each  morning  as  h  >  came 
to  work  he  was  greeted  by  their  dimples.  In  the  even- 
ing they  said  "Good  night"  with  a  bewitching  smile. 
They  never  frowned.  In  fact  they  couldn't.  Their 
smiles  were  painted  on  their  faces.  No,  not  with  cos- 
metics, but  with  ink.  They  were  the  beauties  of  the 
magazine  covers.  Yes,  you've  got  it.  Harry  was  in 
love  with  fifty-one  girls.  His  heart  was  gone.  He  had 
lost  it  to  the  girls  of  the  covers. 

Some  of  them  stood  out  boldly  from  the  pages  of 
the  larger  publications  indisputably  sure  of  their 
charms.  Others  more  modestly  peeped  forth  from  the 
smaller  covers,  but  all  were  dainty,  piquant  and  al- 
luring. It  was  only  here  and  there,  crushed  down 
into  out-of-the-way  corners,  obscure,  unsought,  un- 
cared  for,  one  found  a  magazine  gloomily  hiding  its 
wretchedness,  no  fair  face  adorning  its  cover.    Keenly 
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it  felt  its  disgrace.  Unobtrusive,  silent,  it  lay  there 
in  pathetic  wistfulness.  If  its  wish  could  be  put  into 
words,  they  would  be:  "Gee!  but  I  wish  I  had  a  girl 
on  my  cover  like  the  girls  in  Harry's  row." 

POOR  Van.  His  love  was  of  that  dreamy  kind.  Day 
after  day,  night  after  night,  he  dreamed  the  same 
dreams.  To  dream  of  the  day  when  he  would  have 
the  opportunity  of  boldly  declaring  his  love  to  one  of 
them,  was  always  a  pleasure.  How  was  he  going  to 
propose?  O!  He  knew  it  all  by  heart  for  he  had  prac- 
ticed it  a  thousand  times.  He  knew  how  he  would 
talk  to  the  brunettes  or  how  he  would  dove-whisper 
to  the  blondes.  He  knew  just  how  he  would  proceed 
after  the  modest,  bashful,  "Yes,"  of  acceptance  had 
been  uttered.  He  know  how  to  hold  his  arms  and 
how  to  make  his  chest  comfortable  for  the  bobbed 
head,  red  or  yellow  or  black,  as  the  case  might  be.  In 
other  words,  he  was  a  past  master  at  making  love — at 
least  to  the  girls  of  the  covers.  He  was  now  a  knight 
in  armor,  again  a  troubador,  a  cave  man.  a  sheik,  a!l 
for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies  he  loved. 

True,  at  times  he  was  tempted  to  cast  his  eyes  at 
the  charming  realities  which  continually  swarmed  the 
lobby,  but  no  man  ever  wandered  far  under  the  jeal- 
ous scrutiny  of  fifty-one  pairs  of  feminine  eyes.  At 
such  times  of  temptation  he  had  merely  east  a  quick 
glance  behind  him  and  in  the  smiles  of  his  beauties 
he  would  gather  fresh  courage  and  strength  to  remain 
firm  to  his  first  loves.  Then  too,  he  had  a  certain  sense 
of  quixotic  chivalry.  Like  the  armoured  knight  whom 
he  had  so  often  impersonated,  his  romance  kept  him 
true  to  the  ladies  whose  colors  he  wore. 

ALIVE  bit  of  feminine  daintiness  is  bound  to  at- 
tract at  least  a  momentary  notice  even  from  the 
most  staid  and  settled  of  men.  So  Harry  could  not  be 
blamed  when  he  found  himself  occasionally  stealing 
a  covert  glance  at  the  very  much  alive  little  telephone 
operator  across  the  lobby.  He  even  summoned  cour- 
age to  ask  her  out  with  him  one  evening.  But  the  next 
morning  the  blonde  on  Hearst's  would  look  at  him  not 
at  all,  while  the  haughty  and  modern  Priscilla  would 
not  even  give  him  a  chance  to  explain.  She  just  smiled 
a  wistful,  sorry,  contemptible  sort  of  a  smile. 

At  first  he  felt  ashamed.  Then  his  pride  came  to 
the  surface,  and  while  trifling  was  not  in  his  make-up, 
he  resolved  that  he  would  show  Modern  Priscilla  and 
Miss  American  that  he  could  not  be  intimidated.  He 
would  notice  other  women — for  a  time  at  least. 

Just  then,  two  suitcases  and  a  hat  box,  accompa- 
nied by  a  brisk  young  lady,  entered  through  the 
revolving  door  of  the  Pueblo,  and  stopped  to 
register.  And  0 !  How  he  did  notice  her.  He  made 
sure  that  every  one  of  the  fifty-one  observed  it.  He 
noticed  her  modish  coat.    He  noticed  her  sweater  of 


superior  weave.  He  noticed  that  her  shoes  7 
trimmed  about  the  soles,  with  brightly  colored  thre 
and  that  her  chic  sailor-hat  Avas  tilted  in  a  bit  o 
rakish  manner.  Altogether  she  appeared  to  be  of  i 
East,  Easty — that  region  which  the  Middle  "W 
sneered  at  as  effete  but  never  failed  to  ape.  As  she 
tered  the  elevator,  Harry  cast  a  sly  glance  back  at  j 
astonished  fifty-one.  "By  Golly,  I'll  show  'em," 
thought. 

When  the  new  young  lady  paused  at  Harry's  ne 
stand  the  next  morning,  he  greeted  her  with  his  c 
tomary  smile  and  nod.  Her  smile  in  return  was  ml 
bewitching,  and  two  dimples  showed  themselves  jl 
sufficiently  to  cause  a  momentary  flutter  of  the  mas 
line  heart. 

"Like  to  buy  a  ticket  for  the  sight-seeing  bus?'';i 
inquired,  in  his  most  business-like  manner.     "It  gli 
through  the  San  Isabel  Forest  to  Beulah  and  back 
way  of  Cochillo.     The  whole  route  is  set  in  a  hi,- 
ground  of  Rocky  Mountain  beauty." 

"No,  thank  you,"  answered  she  of  the  bewitchi| 
smile.  "I'll  just  walk  about  town  a  bit.  I'd  mjl 
rather  study  people  than  scenery.  They're  my  ra 
material,  you  know,"  she  added  by  way  of  expia- 
tion.    "You  see,  I'm  an  artist." 

The  conversation  was  lagging,  but  Harry  was  V 
termined  to  be  congenial. 

"Oh,  I  see,"  he  said.   "You  make  pictures,  and  si 
ues,  and  monuments,  and — and — all  that  sort  of  thin 
His  notions  on  the  subject  of  art  in  general  were  bl 
and  vague. 

"Oh,  my  no,"  she  replied.  "I  just  do  portt 
work.  Mostly  for  the  magazines.  That's  some  of  f 
work  there,"  she  added,  pointing  to  the  rack  bell 
him.     "Five  or  six  of  those  are  mine.     You  see — ' 

But  Harry  heard  no  more.  "You — you  really  pj 
them?"  he  gasped. 

"Why,  yes — of  course.  But  what's  the  matter?" 
asked,  gazing  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"Nothing,  only  that — but — well — may  I  ask  jj 
name?"  he  stammered.  "It's  none  of  my  busiil 
but  I'd  like  to  know." 

"Certainly,"  she  replied.     "I'm  Inez  Balfe." 

Harry  started  to  reply,  but  she  cut  him  short.  T!| 
was  a  peculiar  glow  in  his  eyes  which  only  Cupid  J 
put  there  with  an  arrow,  and  she  determined  to  il 
stall  him. 

"Yes,  I  know  almost  all  of  the  girls  you  haw 
there,"  she  said  hurriedly.     "Now  that  one  on 
Story  is—" 

Just  then  the  boy  from  the  news-agency  blustere 
and  unceremoniously  tossed  a  heap  of  magazine! 
the  counter.    Harry  stared.    On  the  cover  was  a  vi 
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h  The  Guilty  Urge  <*> 


Illustrated  by  Joseph  Dallal. 

E.  HARRISON  COOMBS,  M.  D.,   entered  his 

►    office,  locked  the  door  quietly  behind  him  and 
pulled  the  shades  of  the  windows  so  that  the 
brilliance    of    an    early    June    morning    was 
■id  to  semi-darkness  within.     Tiptoeing  back  to 
|oor,   he   stood  listening   intently   for  a   moment, 
iijed  that  he  was  unobserved,  he  switched  on  the 

wted  in  the  swivel  chair,  the  doctor  presented  a 
«il  appearance.     The  pallor  of  his  face  contrasted 

ly   against   the    background   of  black   hair,   now 

ipt  and  awry.     He  slumped  down  in  the   seat, 

his    eyes     staring 

ly,    but    unseeing, 

book  on  the  desk. 

M  he  saw  had  real- 

cen  place  the  day 

ms.  Suddenly, 

a   low    curse,    he 

1     himself     erect. 

had  he  been  such 

il?     A    few   more 

is       of       practice 

1      have      sufficed 

to    gain   his   end. 
it  was  all  to  be 

I  over  again. 

IE  doctor  had  led  a  happy  and  fairly  prosperous 
le  since  graduating  two  years  previously.  Dur- 
is  second  year  of  practice  he  met  and  subse 
ly  fell  in  love  with  Nellie  Harlan,  the  daughter 
ocal  lawyer.  He  thought  of  marriage,  but  a  man 
live  on  love  alone.  To  be  sure  he  had  accumu- 
one  thousand  dollars,  but  would  that  little  for- 
furnish  an  existence  for  Nellie,  such  as  she  was 
tomed  to?    Hardly! 


By  Charles  T.  Ross. 


m.  the  tempter  had  entered  his  tranquil  life  in 
)rm  of  Cecil  Sommers.  Sommers  was  one  of  that 
'S  of  mankind  who  never  labor,  but  maintain 
selves  in  luxury.  He  never  tired  of  discoursing 
e  method  of  winning  ladies,  and  his  own  exceed- 
leverness  on  the  Exchange. 

Hiy,"  said  Sommers,  while  a  group  of  the  young 
were  smoking  after  lunch  at  the  club,  "it  is  quite 
to  become    independently    well-to-do.     I    don't 


mean  a  millionaire,  but,  you  know,  plenty  to  live  on 
and  see  the  world." 

"It's  easy  to  say,"  answered  Coombs,  "but  if  it's 
so  dead  easy,  why  doesn't  every  man  do  it?" 

"Ah!  there  you  are!  The  trick  is  what  wins!  The 
place  to  make  your  roll  is  at  the  Exchange.  Now  don't 
plunge,  but  if  you  go  easy  and  watch  the  rise  and  fall 
you  gain  a  little  here  and  a  little  there  which  makes  a 
lot  when  added  up." 

He  then  proceeded  to  do  himself  proud  in  painting 
the  gilded  stairs  to  affluence,  allowing  a  portion  of  the 
colorful  discourse  to  expose  his  wonderful  sagacity  in 
such  affairs. 

WHEN  the  others  of  the  group 
departed,  Coombs  remained 
behind  to  converse  with  Sommers. 
An  idea  had  taken  germ  in  the  doc- 
tor's mind. 

"Say,    old    man,"    said 

Coombs,      genially,      "I'd 

like  to  speculate   a  little. 

I'm     in     need     of 

some  money  and  I 

thought      perhaps 

you  could  give  me 

*—  a  little  tip." 

"Anything  t  o 
help  you,  Doctor,"  Sommers  replied,  evidently  pleased 
at  the  implied  compliment. 

"Well,  you  see,  I  have  a  thousand  on  which  I  could 
take  a  chance.  But  I  don't  know  the  ropes,  and  if 
you  would  help  me  a  little  I  might  take  a  little  flier." 

"Surely,  I  would  be  glad  to.  Would  you  like  to  try 
this  afternoon?" 

"The  sooner  the  better.    Let's  go." 

How  eager  he  had  been  to  trust  Sommers,  but  how 
differently  it  had  ended  than  he  expected.  Not  only 
had  he  lost  his  thousand,  but  he  had  lost  another 
thousand  which  he  had  borrowed.  Not  convinced  that 
he  was  playing  a  losing  game,  he  had  mortgaged  his 
car.  He  had  staked  everything  on  the  enterprise,  and 
it  left  him  bankrupt. 

After  the  crash,  Sommers  was  very  sympathetic. 
"To  bad,  old  fellow.     But  never  mind,  you'll  make 
it  back  tomorrow." 
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With  that  he  had  left  Coombs  at  the  broker's  office. 
Sommers  had  had  a  very  prosperous  afternoon. 

''Easy  enough  for  Soraniers  to  feel  the  way  he  did," 
mused  the  doctor  as  he  viewed  yesterday's  proceed- 
ings. "But  as  for  me,  well,  I'm  ruined.  My  friends 
will  know  that  I'm  bankrupt,  and  will  cut  me  dead. 
What  will  Nell  think?  What  will  Aunt  Martha  think?" 

AUNT  Martha!  Yes,  what  would  she  think!  She 
would  scold  and  upbraid  him.  She  could  help 
him  out,  but  he  knew  that  she  wouldn't  pay  a  gambling 
debt.  It  wouldn't  hurt  her  to  help  him.  Plenty  of 
money,  but  she'd  never  part  with  it  until  death  car- 
ried her  away.  Then,  of  course,  it  would  be  too  late 
for  him  to  use  it.  She  had  always  been  close  with  him. 
No,  she  didn't  even  appreciate  the  care  he  had  given 
her  during  her  long  confinement  to  the  invalid  chair. 
He  had  always  treated  her  with  consideration,  and 
how  did  she  appreciate  it?  Not  at  all;  misery  and 
avaricious  to  the  very  penny. 

The  more  he  studied  the  situation,  the  angrier  he 
became.  His  passion  ran  high;  he  attributed  to  her 
parsimony  the  root  of  his  predicament.  Had  she  not 
been  so  penurious  he  would  never  have  thought  to  in- 
dulge in  the  wild  scheme  that  led  to  his  utter  disgrace 
and  ruin. 

But — there  Avas  a  way.  And  furthermore  he  could 
execute  the  plan  to  such  a  nicety  that  no  odium  would 
ever  be  cast  on  him.  He  had  come  to  his  office  to 
find  a  plan.  He  was  resolved  to  carry  out  his  purpose 
and  let  those  suffer  who  would. 

HE  rose  abruptly.  He  placed  his  medical  case  on 
the  desk,  opened  it  nervously  and  extracted  a 
small  bottle  filled  with  brown  tablets.  Crossing  the 
room  to  the  medicine  chest,  he  removed  a  sealed  bottle 
from  the  shelf.  "Barton's  Elixir,"  he  mused,  "it  will 
look  the  same  as  ever  and  no  one  will  ever  know  the 
difference."  He  attempted  to  put  one  of  the  tablets 
into  the  tonic  container,  but  it  slipped  from  his  nervous 
fingers. 

"Like  an  old  man,"  mumbled  Coombs.  With  an 
effort  he  pulled  himself  together.  He  succeeded  in 
dropping  the  tablets  into  the  bottle  of  elixir,  each  dis- 
solving slowly  as  it  sank  gently  to  the  bottom.  Then 
he  shook  the  contents  vigorously  for  a  few  seconds. 
After  these  operations,  he  held  the  tiny  tube  to  the 
light  to  see  whether  dissolution  was  complete.  The 
experiment  was  successful. 

*  *  *  S&  *  * 

"Porter,  has  Harrison  come  for  lunch,  yet?" 
"No,  madam,  but  he  should  be  here  before  long. " 
She  was  lying  on  a  couch,  well  pillowed  for  an  old 

body  that  was  wracked  by  the  pain  of  a  severe  cough. 

A    fire    blazed    in   the   fireplace,   although    the    day   was 


warm  outside.  Her  thin,  delicate  face  gave  evide 
of  long  illness.  Her  dimmed  eyes  roved  restles- 
about  the  room,  and  continuously  sought  the  doorw 
The  butler  attended  her  wants  quietly  and  efficien 
One  becomes  expert  by  careful  and  insistent  guidai 

The  doorbell  rang  sharply. 

"Answer  the  door,  Porter." 

Porter    returned   immediately,    followed    closely 
Coombs.     The   doctor   waited   until    the    butler  dis 
pea ied  before  he  began  talking. 

"How  are  you,  Aunt  Martha?" 

'Not  so  well,  Harrison.  My  cold  seems  to  be  gett 
worse.  I  wish  you  could  prescribe  me  something  re 
effective." 

"I  thought  that  you  might  need  something,  Av, 
so  before  leaving  the  office  I  brought  a  prescript 
with  me.     Here  it  is." 

Coombs  produced  a  bottle  from  his  pocket.  He  v 
dered  whether  the  old  lady  noticed  his  nervousnes 

"That's  so  good  of  you,  Harrison,"  said  his  A\ 
warmly.  "Call  Porter  and  have  him  serve  luncl 
here." 

The  servant  obeyed  the  command  with  celerity  I 
the   meal   was  soon  served.     But  Mrs.  Worthman 
fused  to  partake  of  any  food. 

"Go  ahead,  Harrison,  I.  have  no  appetite,  but  I'ljl 
up  to  the  table  just  to  be  sociable."  Then,  turij 
to  Porter,  she  said,  "Bring  me  a  spoon;  I'll  take} 
medicine — maybe  I'll  feel  better." 

"No,  not  now,  Aunt  Martha.  You  had  better 'i1 
something  first,"   cried   Coombs,   with   trepidation 

"Now  don't  be  foolish,  Harrison.  I  know  very  1 
that  I  need  it,"  she  replied,  pouring  part  of  the  i 
tents  of  the  bottle  into  a  spoon  and  swallowing 
hastily. 

Coombs  had  not  expected  this,  to  see  her  taken 
drug.  He  wanted  to  cry  out,  but  the  words  stuc  i 
his  throat.  Little  beads  of  sweat  burst  out  on  his  :t 
head,  and  he  jumped  up  frantically.  Jerking  i 
watch  from  his  pocket,  he  scarce  glanced  at  it  and  I 
riedly  stammered : 

"Aunt  Martha,  I'm  going  out  of  town  for  a^ 
days.  Have  to  hurry  to  catch  the  train.  Seeing  Mel 
at  Leeport — Goodbye."  With  this  he  snatched  u]J 
bag  and  bolted  from  the  room. 

"I'm  certainly  glad  you  came   up,  Harrison," 
Dr.  McNeil  to  his  friend,  as  they  rode  out  to  thei 
ter's  home. 

"It's  been  a  long  time  since  I've  seen  an  old  co 
chum.     But   if  you've   been  rushed   with   work 
have,  you've  been  too  busy  to  get  away." 

"Yes,  oh  yes,  awfully  busy,"  replied  Coombsl 
sently. 

i  ( 'ontinued  on  Page  32 
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Debating  an  Activity  that 


By  Thomas  J.  Russell 


Pays  Dividends 


^r^O  one  who  has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  at- 
tending a  University,  it  would  seem  only  nat- 
ural   that    the    highest    intellectual    activity   on 
the  campus  should  boast  of  the  greatest  nuni- 
of  supporters;  yet  to  one  whose  fortune  it  has  been 
ttend  an  educational  institution,  how  surprising  is 
o  learn  that  intellectual  activities  have  the  fewest 
porters,  and  worst  of  all,  that  debating,  the  high- 
intellectual  activity  on  the  cam 
numbers     the     minimum      of 
t  inch  supporters. 
Vithin    our   own   walls   there    are 
nbered    sonic    1,500    students,    all 
rthom  are  interested  to  a  more  or 
active    extent     in    the    various 
■apus   activities;   yet   of  this   sum 
I  need   only   span  the    fingers    on 
i  <v   hands   to    ascertain   the    mini- 
)<  of  students  who  bear  the  appella- 
Hi  ot  interested  followers  and  con 
slut  supporters  of  debating.     It  ap- 
Mrs  almost  paradoxical  that  out  of 
til   ahove   number  of  students  who 
1  engaged  in  intellectual  pursuits. 
ly  one  per  cent  are  interested    in 
\\  highest   intellectual  activity    on 
1  campus.     Nor   is   this   merely   a 
Wal    condition.      Within    the    past 
lo  years  the  writer  lias  had  occa- 
ln  to  participate   in    debate    with 
*|idents    representing    five    Colleges 
»|l.  Universities  of  the  middle-west,  and  of  conversing 
i  tli  students  and  debaters  of  numerous  other  Univer- 
ses.    The   conclusion  arrived  at  from    such     exper- 
ijiee  and  observation   is  that  the  percentage   of  stu- 
nts who  are  interested  in  debating  elsewhere  is  pro- 
I  it  innately  the  same  as  at  Creighton.     Indeed  such  ;i 
lith  presages   ill   the   intellectual    proclivities   of   our 
•  ulents. 

i|\X   the   evening   following  the   Creighton-Iowa    de- 

\*   bate,    last    February,    the    Creighton    men    were 

ests  at  a  banquet  tendered  to  the  neophytes  of  one 

the    debating    fraternities.      Fifty    men    constituted 

e  number  of  that  organization,  out  of  which  approx 
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imately  six  were  active  on  the  University  squad,  and 
the  remainder  less  actively  engaged  in  debating.  Being 
intensely  interested  in  the  part  which  debating  plays 
in  the  life  of  the  University,  1  made  it  a  point,  when 
the  time  arrived  for  postprandial  delights,  to  inquire 
into  the  standing  of  debating  as  an  activity,  the  num- 
ber of  men  interested,  and  their  present  and  future 
plans.  I  was  informed  that  three  such  fraternities  ex- 
isted at  that  University,  each  of 
which  numbered  about  fifty  members 
and  supplied  the  University  Squad 
with  an  equal  number  of  debaters. 
Upon  further  questioning  I  learned, 
to  my  surprise,  that  interscholastie 
debates  were  poorly  attended;  in 
fact  when  an  important  one  is  held, 
the  freshmen  are  ordered  out  to  as- 
sure the  speakers  that  what  they 
have  to  say  goes  elsewhere  than  to 
the  rafters.  Debating,  as  an  activity, 
ranks  quite  high  at  our  sister  school, 
Marquette.  At  St.  Mary's  College, 
debating  is  supported  by  a  large 
number,  but  at  St.  Louis  Uni,  Loyola 
and  John  Carroll  Universities,  debat- 
ing as  an  activity  is  nil. 

The  question  which  naturally 
arises  at  this  juncture  is,  can  a  rea- 
son be  given  for  the  indifference  and 
scant}'  support  which  our  highest  in- 
tellectual activity  l'eceives?  Surely 
no  one  can  complain  of  a  lack  of  opportunity  to  en- 
gage in  debate,  nor  is  it  true  that  a  few  students  have 
a  monopoly  on  this  activity.  The  only  plausible  reason 
for  such  apathy  with  regard  to  debating  is  that  the 
student  is  not  awakened  to  nor  impressed  with  thw 
countless  benefits  of  the  superb  training  that  can  be 
derived  from  participating  in  a  debate.  I  premise  the 
disquisition  on  this  point  with  a  quotation  from  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  "Shadows,'' 
in  which  one  of  Omaha's  leading  business  men,  Mr.  T. 
S.  McCaffery  stated,  "I  believe  that  nothing  is  of  more 
practical  value  than,  for  instance,  a  good  training  in 
rhetoric,  oratory,  expression  and  public  speaking.  This 
training  enables  a   man  to  stand   up    with    confidence 
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1. 


when  it  is  time  to  express  an  opinion  before  others. 
And  I  may  remark  that  the  ability  to  speak  clearly 
and  cogently  is  a  great  business  asset.  Too  few  stu- 
dents seem  to  appreciate  the  full  value  of  such  societies 
as  your  Oratorical  Association."  Here  we  have  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  of  a  former  Creighton  student,  a 
successful  business  man,  who  is  in  a  position  to  know 
which  activities  are  of  practical  benefit  and  which  are 
not.  "We  who  are  still  afforded  the  opportunity  of  tak 
ing  advantage  of  his  advice  should  place  much  capital 
in  the  wisdom  which  he  bespeaks. 


HE  who  thinks  is  a  man ;  a 
man  is  not  a  man  unless  he 
does  his  own  thinking,  he  is  a 
fool  possessing  no  ideas  of  his 
own ;  he  is  sort  of  a  kept  man 
who  browses  upon  the  thoughts 
of  others.  But  he  who  is  a 
thinker  is  respected  and  his 
opinions  are  at  all  times  cher- 
ished. Thinking  is  the  life- 
source  of  debating.  To  teach 
one  to  think  quickly  and  accu- 
rately is  the  primary  purpose 
of  debating ;  it  is  the  secondary 
purpose  of  debating  to  train 
a  thinker  in  the  clear  and 
forceful  expression  of  his 
thoughts.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in 
his  Autobiography,  states,  "I 
have  always  dated  from  these 
conversations  (discussions  in 
debating  societies)  my  own  in- 
auguration as  an  original  and 
independent  thinker."  It  is  an 
unanimously    accepted    opinion 


A  Few  Suggestions: 


of  prejudiced  authorities,  the  imposing  sophistries  an 
brilliant  paradoxes  of  ill-trained  and  nighty  intellect  I 
In  short,  it  teaches  us  to  seek  the  truth.  Best  of  all 
debating  is  not  a  listless  activity.  A  debate  is  a  coi 
test  in  which  are  enveloped  all  of  the  characteristic 
of  a  contest,  namely,  strife,  emulation,  victory ;  it  is  j 
struggle  of  two  opposing  forces;  there  is  the  altera; 
tion  of  speakers,  the  give  and  take  of  rebuttal,  aj 
guided  by  the  ethics  of  the  game,  with  victory  for  ill 
goal.  The  supremacy  of  debating  over  athletic  coij 
tests  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the  fascinatinj 

qualities  of  the  latter,  debatin 
holds  out  a  gain  in  intellectu; 
attainments,  which  in  the  las 
analysis  should  be  foremost  i 
the  purpose  of  the  student.  Fo 
this  reason,  debating  ranks  th1 
highest  in  intellectual  acth 
ities. 


4. 


6. 


Know  your  opponents'  case  bet- 
ter than  they  do  and  be  armed 
to  the  teeth  with  facts. 
Pick  out  and  fully  develop  your 
major  arguments. 
Be  strategic  in  your  method  of 
attack  and  defense. 
Select  a  keynote  and  employ  it 
repeatedly.    This  is  superb  psy- 
chology. 

Use  simple  language  and  home- 
ly illustrations  which  the  aver- 
age man  can  substantiate  in  his 
daily  life. 

Avoid    involved    statistics    and 
lengthy  quotations  from  erudite 
but  pedantic  authorities. 
Lastly.     Do  not  memorize  your 
speech.    The  reason  is  obvious. 


that      debating,      if      correctly 

taught,  cultivates  that  power  which  is  so  frequently 
absent  in  our  youth,  yet  which  should  be  assiduously 
sought,  namely — independent  thinking.  Not  only  that, 
debating  teaches  us  to  think  logically;  order, — that  is 
the  backbone  of  debating.  "Without  methodical  pro- 
cedure from  definitions  to  historical  facts,  to  admitted 
matter  through  conflicting  contentions,  to  the  main  is- 
sues and  thence  to  argument,  by  order  of  proposition 
and  proof,  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  all  ac- 
cording to  a  systematic  brief — without  this,  there  is 
chaos,  not  argument."  In  addition,  debating  teaches 
us  to  start  from  fixed  points,  to  distinguish  what  we 
know  from  what  we  do  not  know;  it  inculcates  within 
us  a  disgust  and  impatience  for  random  theories  and 
snap  judgments;  it  warns  us  against  the  employment 


There  are  many  forms  of  pul 
lie  speaking  which  have  fo 
their  purpose  the  developmec 
of  externals;  oratory,  for  es! 
ample,  will  add  polish  and  fli1 
ency  to  one's  speech.  Due  fcj 
the  fact,  however,  that  an  ora 
tion  is  carefully  constructe 
and  memorized  before  delivery 
little  opportunity  is  afforde 
one  for  quick  and  accural 
thinking.  Participation  in  in 
matics  tends  toward  the  attair 
ment  of  poise  and  possessior 
and  teaches  us  to  enunciate  dif 
tinctly.  Elocution  gives  powe 
and  the  development  of  th 
emotional  side  of  speaking.  Bn 
what  activity,  I  ask,  will  lend  more  to  the  develop 
ment  of  man's  intellectual  faculties  and  the  attair 
ment  of  the  priceless  power  of  being  able  to  thinl 
clearly  and  accurately  while  on  one's  feet,  than  th 
rebuttal  arguments  in  the  activity  of  debating?  Ther 
exists  no  other  activity  which  dares  to  emulate  debal 
ing  in  this  respect. 

SOME  who  have  preconceived  and  distorted  notion 
or  who  are  ill-informed  on  the  subject  of  debal 
ing  are  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  to  be  a  debater  on 
must  possess  exceptional  speaking  powers  and  be  a  cor 
summate  thinker.  Nothing,  however,  is  so  far  remove 
from  the  truth.  Formal  debate  is  no  more  than  er 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 


Ax.  Freshman 


Reynolds  O'Donnell 


meet  The  University 


)VER  twenty  years  ago  Andrew  Carnegie 
stated  publicly:  "The  almost  total  absence 
of  the  college  graduate  from  high  positions 
in  the  business  world  seems  to  justify  the  con- 
on  that  college  education  as  it  exists  is  fatal  to 
ess  in  that  domain.  The  graduate  has  not  the 
itest  chance  against  the  boy  who  swept  the  office 
/ho  began  as  shipping  clerk."  Today  organiza- 
i  like  the  United  States  Steel  Co.,   Standard  Oil 

and  innumerable  others 
ally  bribe  promising  col- 
graduates  to  learn  their 
aess  by  paying  them  a  liv- 
vrage  long  before  they  can 
f  any  practical  value  to 
organization. 


F  course,  there  still  exists 

the  successful  business 
who  decries  the  university 
tie  grounds  that  he  himself 
eeded  without  it ;  but  he 
ets  that  his  boy  will  have 
ompete  with  men  who,  in 
great  majority  of  cases, 
have  had  college  training. 

species,  as  I  said,  is  yet 
nt,  and,  in  some  cases  suc- 
s  in  diverting  young  men 
would  otherwise  go  to  college,  but  their  influence 
te,  considering  the  widespread  desire  for  such  an 
ation,  has  become  practically  negligible, 
lere  are  those  also  who  would  apply  the  aphorism, 
:  "You  cannot  put  a  three  thousand  dollar  educa- 
on  a  fifty  cent  boy."  This  is  indeed  a  certainty, 
what  shall  we  say  of  those  who  put  a  fifty  cent 
ation  on  a  three  thousand  or  million  dollar  boy, 
owing  and  cramping  him    throughout    his    after 

Years  later  these  youths  grown  up  will  blame 
•  forebears  for  their  narrowness  in  judgment  in 
hing  a  few  dollars  against  the  power  which  comes 
ugh  mental  training.    To  do  this  is  almost  fatal — 

a  man  to  have  died,  who  might  have  been  wise 
was  not — this,"  says  Carlyle,  "I  call  a  tragedy." 
my  reasons  there  are  for  the  great  change  since 
iegie's  time,  but  the  most  cogent  one  is  the  desire 


"You  owe  the  college,  and  it  has 
a  right  to  expect  of  you,  adherence 
to  the  high  standards  set  by  those 
who  were  educated  in  its  classrooms 
and  have  gone  forth  into  the  world. 
It  expects  you  to  stand  for  the  good, 
for  right  thinking,  right  living,  and 
right  acting  in  the  community.  It 
cannot  make  you  a  finished  product, 
but  it  can  and  will  give  you  the  key 
that  unlocks  the  door  to  progress. 
The  rest  is  up  to  you." 


of  parents  who  are  anxious  to  have  the  road  to  suc- 
cess made  easier  for  their  sons  than  they  themselves 
found  it.  They  want  to  provide  them  with  the  means 
of  more  effectively  bridging  the  gap  between  shipping 
clerk  and  general  manager.  They  are  willing  to  make 
great  sacrifices  that  their  sons  will  at  least  have  an 
equal  opportunity  with  the  innumerable  college  grad- 
uates to  be  found  in  the  world. 

"But,"  you  may  say,  "what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
me?  I've  heard  it  all  before. 
What  I  want  to  know  is,  what 
will  the  college  do  for  me  now 
that  I  am  here?" 


T 


HE  college  will  do  many 
things  for  you — if  you  are 
made  of  the  right  stuff.  The 
fool,  the  wastrel,  and  the  shirk 
leave  pretty  much  as  they 
came.  They  were  offered  the 
treasures  of  learning  and  chose 
the  tinsel.  What  you  will  be 
depends  ultimately  upon  your- 
self. Few  will  ever  deny  that 
a  well  spent  college  career  is 
man's  most  valuable  asset.  It 
brings  you  in  contact  with  men 
whose  influence  strengthens 
and  inspires.  It  teaches  a 
standard  of  appreciation  for  the  attempts  of  others 
and  the  criticism  of  your  own.  You  will  make  friends 
among  men  ;of  your  own  age  who  are  the  leaders  and 
men  of  genius  of  the  future.  It  cannot  give  you  a 
knowledge  of  everything  but  does  give  a  mastery  of  a 
few  essentials, — these  to  be  used  as  a  key  to  the  im- 
mense storehouse  of  human  knowledge  and  experience. 
Association  with  your  fellow  students  is  unques- 
tionably the  greatest  factor  of  college  life.  Every  stu- 
dent enters  with  a  purpose  and  you  will  gain  much 
from  association  with  him.  True,  in  every  college 
there  will  be  those,  perhaps  in  many  cases,  not  en- 
tirely through  their  own  fault,  who  will  fall  by  the 
wayside,  leaving  college  worse  than  when  they  en- 
tered. These  are  the  windfalls  of  education,  whose 
existence  cannot  be  prevented.  Do  not  be  numbered 
among  these.    If  you  have  no/definite  aim  or  purpose, 
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form  one  immediately ;  direct  all  your  efforts  to  its  at- 
tainment ;  take  advantage  of  all  assistance  toward 
that  objective  and  reject  those  which  do  not  tend  to 
that  goal. — "The  world  turns  aside  to  let  any  man 
pass  who  knows  where  he  is  going."  Put  your  stud- 
ies first;  there  will  appear  to  be  other  and  easier  roads 
to  distinction,  but  scholarship  underlies,  and  is  the 
necessary  background  for  the  enjoyment  of  every- 
thing else.  However,  aim  to  win  some  of  these  dis 
tinctions,  concentrating  on  a  few  for  which  you  care 
the  most. 

COLLEGE  life  of  itself  is  strange  and  inexplicable. 
It  is  as  DeWitt  Hyde  asserts,  "A  world  artifi- 
cially created  for  the  express  purpose  of  your  devel- 
opment. You  little  dream  how  rich  and  varied  it  is." 
There  are  many  factors,  conscious  and  unconscious, 
which  guide  the  common  conduct  of  the  student  body 
within  the  walls  of  a  particular  institution.  A  man 
can  live  through  it  and  receive  nothing  of  its  ideals. 
There  are  those  who  have  come  here,  performed  their 
tasks,  met  the  requirements,  passed  examinations,  and 
yet  never  knew  what  it  was  all  about.  They  accepted 
the  intrusion  of  the  outside  world  with  its  pleasures 
and  sensations  to  the  abandonment  of  all  thought  of 
doing  anything  for  themselves  or  their  college.  They 
were  content  to  drift  with  the  multitude  and  feign 
astonishment  at  the  success  of  the  few. 

Conventions  will  be  found  here  as  elsewhere,  but 
little  need  be  said  of  them  in  this  place.  College  life 
moulds  each  individual  to  its  own  pattern, — the  new 
comer  acquiring  witli  miraculous  rapidity,  the  deco- 
rum and  demeanor  of  the  seasoned  college  man.  Imi- 
tation and  emulation  are  two  of  the  most  compelling 
incentives  in  college  life, — choosing  one  or  more  who 
have  acquired  success  in  scholarship,  athletics,  or 
through  affiliation  with  other  activities  and  following 
in  their  footsteps,  the  time  will  inevitably  come  when, 
if  you  have  the  ability,  you  will  equal  if  not  excel 
them. 

Someone  has  said  that  no  written  record  can  be 
really  satisfactory  because  after  all  a  .string  of  woi'ds 
is  limited  to  one  dimension,  and  life  as  we  know  it 
is  in  three  or  more.  It  is  a  difficult  task  to  make  clear 
the  different  and  interdependent  aspects  of  the  stu- 
dent's relations  to  his  college,  considering  them  as 
separate  things.  They  are  so  bound  up  with  the  stu- 
dent's adjustment  of  his  personal  convenience  to  the 
traditions  and  standards  of  the  institution  that  they 
are  the  basis  of  a  relationship  which  is  more  easily 
appreciated  than  explained. 


THERE  is  yet  one  more  significant  viewpoint 
must  observe. 

It  is  not  merely  what  the  college  can  do  for  yo 
is  more  vital  what  you  can  do  for  the  college, 
owe  the  college,  and  it  has  the  right  to  expect  of 
adherence   to  the  high  standards  set    by    those 
were  educated  in  its  classrooms  and  have  gone  f 
into  the  world.     It  expects  you  to  stand  for  the  g 
for  right  thinking,  right  living,  and  right  acting  ir 
community.     It  cannot   make  you  a   finished  proc 
for  such  does  not  exist ;  but,  alas,  some  who  have  | 
are  finished,  so  far  as  progress  is  concerned.     The 
always  room  at  the  top  for  the  capable  and  honest 
and  it  is  your  duty  to  the  college  and  yourself  t, 
found  there. 

Not  all  of  you  will  leave  your  names  as  legacy  tqi 
history  of  the  college.  The  roll-call  may  be  the  | 
list  that  knows  and  remembers  you,  but  if  you  j 
been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  others,  and  if  the  cii 
acter  of  your  neighbors  is  the  better  for  you  hall 
been  among  them,  this  will  be  ever  the  strongest  li 
that  can  be  urged  in  behalf  of  your  college. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  outside  world,  busi-'i 
industrial  ami  otherwise  have  come  to  realize  I 
worth  of  the  college  educated  man.  Not  only  jl 
but  parents  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  are  noli 
educated  men  with  whom  their  sons  will  have  to  ij 
pete,  but  those  having  this  advantage. 

Further,  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  what  the  cojl 
may  do  for  you  and  you  for  the  college.  In  col 
sion,  then  I  would  urge  those  coining  here  for  the  I 
time:  know  your  college,  its  conventions  and  ll 
tions;  lose  yourself  in  enthusiasm  for  its  id  j 
acquire  and  absorb  the  real  college  spirit,  testii 
by  the  definition  given  by  an  alumnus  of  a  wesj 
college,  tlie  name  of  which  1  will  omit,  substitll 
that  of  Creighton. 

"In  loyalty  to  Creighton — to  the  whole  univel 
by  word  and  deed,  always  by  silence  even,  ■*■ 
speech  were  disloyal;  in  honoring  Creighton  niejl 
the  measure  of  their  loyalty  and  no  more;  in  plai  H 
no  seed  in  Creighton  ground  without  hope  of  fl  t 
somewhere;  and  for  the  sake  of  these  things  r  I 
encing  the  sentiment  which  gave  Creighton  oppo  ll 
ity — therein  lies  the  beginning,  but  not  the  en<!l 
Creighton  spirit." 

If  your  college  spirit  is  not  real,  it  is  not  spirit 
all.  It  is  nothing  but  a  noisy  shamming.  Monll 
either  good  or  bad ;  what  is  not  good  money  i(j| 
money  at  all.  So  with  college  spirit, — what  is  notl 
uine  is  nothing.  So  with  one's  efforts  all  through! 
— what  is  not  real  does  not  exist. 


His  Majesty  the  all-round    ^Sr 

Athlete 


D 


Is  He  Cheating  Himself? 

By  a  former  Letter-man. 


T 


HE  incoming  freshman,  and  upper  classman 
as  well,  whose  aim  is  the  making  of  three  or 
four  letters  rather  than  as  many  "A's,"  lias 
his  wagon,  needless  to  say,  hitched  to  the 
vrong  star.  This  class  of  students  is  not  few  in  num- 
>er  and  its  ranks  are  increasing  steadily.  The  trend 
>f  affairs  cannot  he  otherwise  when  ability  in  atr- 
etics receives  more  immediate  recompense  than  en- 
leavors  along  scholastic  lines.  The  reward  gained  on 
he  football  field  is  of  immediate  enjoyment ;  that  from 
lassroom  diligence  is  remote  and  speculative.  The 
ollege  itself  is  much  to  blame.  Our  present-day 
:chools  lay  much  stress  on  their  athletic  equipment 
ind  point  ot  their  athletic  standing  as  an  incentive  to 
he  prospective  student.  This,  however,  is  not  im- 
)raisewortliy,  for  sports  and  athletic  training  have  a 
■cry  important  part  in  the  college  curriculum. 

iA  THLETICS  in  a  milder  form  are  beyond  criticism. 
lY.  The  boy  who  has  met  his  fellow  students  on  the 
ield  of  combat  has  a  training,  the  benefit  of  which 
annot  be  measured  in  terms  of  percentage.  The  abil 
ty  to  follow  the  ball  and  fight  hard  every  minute  can 
>e  transferred  later  in  life  to  activity  in  the  business 
vorld.      That   the   spirit    of   sportsmanship   that    is    in- 


stilled by  clean  athletics  is  of  more  value  than  a  major 
in  ethics  is  a  fact  that  no  student  of  the  science  of 
college  training  can  deny,  and  the  time  spent  in  its 
attainment  is  not  thrown  away.  But  athletics  may  be 
carried  to  extremes  and  become  a  source  of  serious 
harm  instead  of  benefit.  Let  us  consider  the  success- 
ful athlete,  the  student  who  turns  out  for  every  branch 
of  athletics.  This  group  may  seem  too  small  to  be 
worthy  of  attention,  as  it  can  be  shown  that  there 
are  bid  a  do/en  at  the  most  who  earn  letters  in  three 
branches  of  sports.  However,  their  influence  is  far 
reaching;  for  every  one  that  attains  the  pinnacle  of 
athletic  fame,  a  half-dozen  spend  as  much  time  with 
no  success,  while  a  dozen  more  become  mere  hangers 
on,  getting  neither  the  benefits  nor  the  training. 

IN  the  last  analysis,  what  does  the  average  all-rouncl 
athlete  gain?  He  has  all  the  training  that  athletics 
can  give  him,  but  in  no  more  valuable  measure  than 
the  student  who  is  contented  with  activity  in  one  sp  irt. 
He  has  spent  so  much  rime  in  this  achievement  that 
his  time  value  diminishes  to  an  unfavorable  ratio.  He 
attains  the  highest  degree  of  prominence  on  the 
campus  and  gets  more  space  in  the  local  paper  after 
each  game  than  the  elass  valedictorian  receives  at 
graduation,  but  unless  he  has  a  strong  will-power  and 
(Continued  on  Page  28  I 
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"0,  I  was  not  sent  by  the  Democratic 
Committee,  nor  yet  as  part  of  the 
Davis-Bryan  campaign  strategy.    It 
was  simply  to   interview  Governor 
Charles  W.  Bryan,  the  most  representative 
citizen  in  the  state,  concerning  several  ques- 
tions which,  no  doubt,  perplex  most  serious- 
minded  college  men.     Being  a  college  man 
himself,  Mr.  Bryan  should  be  in  a  position  to  speak 
authoritatively  on  the  subject  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, he  might  be  expected  to  take  a  sympathetic 
and  appreciative  attitude  in  the  matter. 

Everything  having  been  arranged,  I  arrived  in  Lin- 
coln about  eleven  o'clock,  and  went  directly  to  the 
State  Building,  the  edifice 
which  marks  a  new  movement 
in  American  architecture  and, 
as  many  claim,  may  establish  a 
distinctive  prairie  type. 

GETTING  in  touch  with  a 
man  of  Mr.  Bryan's  re- 
sponsibilities is  not  the  easiest 
of  things,  particularly  at  this 
time.  I  presented  my  creden- 
tials, but  the  governor's  sec- 
retary, with  whom  the  arrange- 
ments had  been  made,  was  on 
his  vacation,  and  the  governor 
himself  was  stalled  in  the  mud 
some  fifty  miles  south  of  Lin- 
coln,   and    had    been    there    all 

night.  The  prospects  for  seeing  him  were  slight.  For 
the  next  two  hours  I  paid  regular  intervaled  calls  to 
the  lady  at  the  desk.  Returning  to  the  office  at  one 
thirty,  answering  a  telephone  summons,  I  was  informed 
that  the  governor  had  just  reached  home,  and  if  1 
would  go  over  there  he  would  see  me  immediately.  I 
was  met  at  the  door  by  the  maid  who,  after  an- 
nouncing me,  informed  me  that  the  Governor  wouh 
be  down  in  a  moment.  I  waited  for  him  in  the  large 
drawing-room  opposite  his  study. 

I  was  scarcely  seated  when  the  governor  walked  in 
He  seized  my  hand  with  a  fraternal  grasp,  and  shook 
it  vigorously.  It  was  a  handshake  to  remember,  one 
that  sends  the  blood  tingling  up  and  down  your  arm 
and  impressed  you  with  force  and  will-power,  at  the 
same  time  being  the  handshake  of  a  regular  fellow. 

Remembering  my  difficulties  in  getting  in  touch 
with  him,  and  remembering  also  the  appointments 
awaiting  him  in  his  outer  office  across  the  way,  I 
plunged    immediately    into    my    subject.      "Governor 


Honesty,  Amb 

An  interview  with  Gov.  Charles  W.  Bryan 

By  Albert  J.  Morrissey 


Bryan,"  I  began,  "most  of  us,  college  students  I  mean. 
have  not  passed  the  attainment  of  our  majority  by  any 
great  length  of  time.  Most  of  us,  in  fact,  have  never 
had  the  opportunity  of  voting  in  "a  presidential  elec- 
tion. You  know,  as  well  as  I,  that  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  apathy  among  young  people  in  regard  to 


this  matter.     A  vast  number  of 

men  become  of  age  each  year, 

automatically      undertake      the 

duties  of  citizenship,  and  at  the 

same    time    seem    wholly    una- 
ware     of      the      duties      which 

these      obligations      entail.       I 

should  like  to  get  your  opinion 

concerning  the   duties  and   ob- 
ligations which  the  newly-made  voter  assumes.    I 
hurled   this  at  him  all  at  once,  as  I  had  memo- 
rized it  from  my  notes,  and  sat  back  to  listen. 


Photo 
Hc« 


THE  Governor  looked  at  me  curiously,  slid 
down  in  the  divan,  pocketed  his  fingers  in  his 
vest,  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  began:  "Well  sir, 
you  have  me  at  a  disadvantage  there.  That's  com- 
pletely out  of  my  line.  I'm  not  a  theorist  in  any  sense 
of  the  word.  My  work  is  all  application.  My  busi- 
ness is  to  draft  and  apply  remedies,  as  the  occasion 
presents  itself.    I  call  myself  the  'mop-up  squad,'  and 
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make  it  my  business  to  apply  this  particular  remedy 
to  this  or  that  particular  ill.  I  like  to  consider  the 
government  a  big  business  that  can  be  carried  on  by 
business  standard's,  and  that  by  applying  proper 
business  principles  we  can  effect  a  properly-functioning 
government.  So  you  can  see  why  I  title  myself  the 
'mop-up  squad.'  I  follow  up  the  others,  cleaning 
house  as  I  go,  and  thus,  naturally,  I  am  removed  from 
advising  on  principles  and  obligations  of  newly  ac- 
quired citizenship.  I  don't  go  in  for  after-dinner  or 
banquet  speeches.  Mine  are  the  practical  things. 
When  a  theory  is  brought  up,  the 
first  thing  I  want  to  know  is,  will 
it  work  in  practice?  I  have  no 
time  for  theories  which  will  not 
work  out  in  practice.  I  will  say, 
though,  that  the  young  student, 
due  to  his  education,  brings  upon 
himself  responsibilities  as  a  citi- 
zen which  he  must  not  shirk.    He, 


"You  know,  Governor  Bryan,  that  the 
tendency  in  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years 
has  been  to  ignore  the  duties  of  citizenship, 
due  to  distrust  of  government  officials.  I'm 
going  to  put  a  question  to  you  that  has  often 
been  asked  me  by  well-meaning  citizens. 
'What's  the  use  of  voting?  One  party  is 
just  the  same  as  the  other.    No  matter  who 

is  in  office  the  outcome  is  the  same,    the    people    get 

left.'  " 


44]%yTEN  should  vote,"  he  repiied, "  as  a  fulfillment 
i-T-i-  of  their  duties  of  citizenship.  This  govern- 
ment, founded  as  it  is  on  democratic  principles,  leaves 
it  to  them,  individually,  to  decide  which  minds  shall 
decree  the  destinies  of  our  country.  It  is  for  them  to 
carry  out  the  principles  of  our  government  by  seeing 
that  the  right  men  reach  the  various  offices  of  respon- 
sibility; and  that  once  there,  they  do  the  right  thing 
for  those  who  placed  their  trust  in  them.  They  may 
lose  faith  or  feel  disheartened  when  they  feel  that  their 
government  is  corrupt,  or  they  may  ask,  'What's  the 
use?'  if  they  feel  that  certain  policies  are  settled  be- 
forehand. If,  on  the  contrary,  however,  citizens  cease 
to  vote,  the  government  will,  inevitably,  become  cor- 
rupt. It  thus  becomes  the  duty  of  a  student,  as  a  priv- 
ileged citizen,  one  who  is  able  to  reason  for  himself 
ni id  to  weigh  issues,  to  fulfill  his  obligations  to 
his  government  by  fighting  for 
honest  principles  and  ever 
striving  to  see  that  they  are 
carried  out." 


by  his  higher  training,  is  able  to  reason  out  the  prob- 
lems of  the  country.  Furthermore,  it  becomes  his  duty 
to  study  these  matters,  and  if  necessary,  to  fight  for 


"There  is  something  else  T 
.would  like  to  ask  you,  Gover- 
nor Bryan,"  I  replied,  "and 
that  is,  have  you,  in  your  ex- 
perience, found  that  college 
nun  stand  out  as  such?  Are 
there  any  peculiar  characteris- 
tics of  such  men?  We  are  told 
so  much  about  the  advantages 
of  an  education  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  college  man  in  the 
world,  I  should  like  to  know 
the  opinion  of  a  practical  man, 
drawn  from  his  experiences. 
Can  you  tell,  after  a  casual 
meeting,  or  a  short  conversation  with  a  man,  whether 
or  not  he  has  had  college  training." 

The  Governor  stroked  his  moustache  and  then  an- 
swered, "Well,  no,  that  is,  not  offhand.    You  see,  some 


right  and  honest  principles  that  the  people  may  not 

lose  faith  in  their  government,  thereby  allowing  it  to      men   have  natural  talents   and   abilities   which   others 

sink  to  corruption."  (Continued  on  Page  34) 
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Another  Aspect  of  rlomecoming. 

FOR  the  third  consecutive  year,  the  old  grads  are  back  among  us,  laying  aside  the  wor- 
ries of  the  business  world  to  spend  a  day  or  two  among  the  old  haunts  where  pleasant 
memories  of  the  past  are  refreshed  and  long  forgotten  friendships  revived.  So  much 
has  been  said  about  this  aspect  of  Homecoming  that  further  discussion  is  mere  useless 
repetition.  There  is  another  aspect  of  Homecoming,  however,  winch  we,  as  yet  perhaps,  have 
never  considered.  Yet  how  often  have  the  old  grads  warned  us.  How  many  times  have  they  told 
us  that  they  would  give  years  of  their  shortening  lives  for  another  chance  to  take  advantage 
of  those  opportunities  which  they  so  thoughtlessly  neglected.  How  often  has  a  lack  of  poise, 
of  speaking  ability,  or  some  specific  professional  information  meant  to  them  social  and  finan- 
cial embarrassment.     But  the  opportunity  is  gone  and  they  must  makeshift  as  best  they  can. 

SIX  weeks  or  more  ago,  each  of  us  had  our  own  Homecoming  with  a  year  of  progress  be- 
fore us  to  make  or  mar  as  we  would.  We,  too,  have  had  an  opportunity  to  discover  our 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  Our  past  failures  confront  us,  but  there  still  is  time.  Many  of 
us,  no  doubt,  came  back  with  renewed  determinations.  How  many  of  us  have  kept  them  .' 
It  is  so  easy  to  let  things  "ride."  The  old  ruts  are  most  inviting,  hut  they  lead  downward 
to  mediocrity  and  failure. 

We  are  back  again  in  harness  after  months  of  unrestraint.  Again  the  task  is  before  us 
which  will  take  all  of  our  strength  to  accomplish,  and  never  will  we  be  successful  if  we  at- 
tack it  in  a  desultory  manner.  For  us,  it  is  supreme  and  paramount  above  all  other  consid- 
erations. It  is  a  noble  duty,  worthy  of  our  highest  endeavor,  and  Ave  cannot  give  too  much 
of  ourselves  to  its  successful   realization. 

IF,  then,  things  have  not  been  as  they  should  with  us  in  the  past,  if  there  are  some  things 
which  could  better  be  avoided,  and  others  whose  cultivation  would  enhance  the  value  of 
our  training,  now  is  the  time  to  turn  to  them.  There  still  is  time  to  take  up  that  activity 
for  which  we  have  particular  aptitude,  still  time  to  go  more  deeply  into  that  branch  or 
science  which  will  be  so  important  in  our  professional  life.  There  are  so  many  things  which 
we  must  lose,  out  on  at  the  best,  that  we  must  choose  with  discrimination.  We  are  still  in 
the  midst  of  opportunities.     There  yet  is  time. 
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SHADOWS 


From  a  Business  Point  of  View. 


WHILE  perusing  SHADOWS,  look  over  the  advertisements.  You  may  find  it  prof- 
itable to  patronize  those  who  wish  to  secure  our  business.  You  know  from  your 
experience  that  it  is  more  congenial  to  deal  with  those  who  desire  your  patronage. 
When  you  walk  into  the  store  of  one  of  our  advertisers,  let  them  know  that  yo\i 
are  a  Creighton  stulent.  Not  only  will  it  increase  the  prestige  of  your  magazine  or  paper, 
but  it  will  reflect  back  on  you  individually. 

There  are  many  of  the  SHADOWS  and  CREIGHTONIAN  advertisers  who  offer  spe- 
cial discounts  to  Creighton  men.  By  mentioning  who  you  are,  it  convinces  them  of  the  tre- 
mendous buying  power  of  Creighton  University  students.  There  is  nothing  now  to  prevent 
any  members  of  the  Associated  Retailers  to  advertise  in  our  publications.  The  decision 
rests  with  them.  It  is  your  opportunity  to  show  them  the  advisability  of  advertising  in  the 
SHADOWS  and  CREIGHTONIAN  by  impressing  them  with  your  interest  in  these  school 
publications. 

ET  us  remember  that  it  is  our  own  job,  and  that  we  all  have  to  back  it.  Let  us  make 
•*— '  the  Blue jay  publications  fly  high.  Advertising  makes  possible  your  receipt  of  these 
publications,  just  as  advertising  makes  possible  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  at  five  cents,  or 
the  World-Herald  at  two. 

Take  note  of  the  firms  who  boost  themselves  by  boosting  Creighton: 


Baker  Brothers  Engraving  Co. 

Burkley  Envelope  &  Printing  Co. 

Billings  Dental  Supply  Co. 

CCC  Billiard  Parlor. 

Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

Central  Typewriter  Exchange. 

College  Humor. 

Dreibus  Candy  Co. 

E.  E.  Bruce  &  Co. 

First  National  Bank. 

Plorsheim  Shoe  Co. 

General  Electric  Co. 

Gordon-Rainalter  Co. 

Gym  Novelty  &  Candy  Shop. 

Heafey  &  Heafey. 

Iten  Biscuit  Co. 

John  Latenser  &  Sons. 

Matsuo  Studio. 

McCaffrey  Coal  Co. 


McCaffrey  Motor  Co. 
Merchants  National  Bank. 
Mid-West  Engraving  Co. 
N.  C.  Leary  Co. 
Napier's  Booterie. 
Nebraska  Power  Co. 
Omaha  National  Bank. 
Omaha  Stationery  Co. 
Osato  Studio. 
Palace  Barbi  rs. 
Paxton  &  Gallagher. 
Peters  Trust  Co. 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 
Thompson  &  Belden. 
Thomas  Kilpatrick  &  Co. 
United  States  National  Bank. 
United  States  Rubber  Co. 
University  Cafeteria. 
W.  G.  Cleveland  Co. 


YllHlP 


r  THE  ONLY  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  A  FRESHMAN  CHEWING  GUM  AND  A  COW  CHEWING 
HER  CUD,  IS  THAT  THE  COW  LOOKS  THOUGHTFUL. 


Nothing:  Flat. 

lest  in    a    downtown    hotel 
tot  and  killed.     The  negro 
heard  the  shots,  and  was 
ess  at  the  trial. 

w     many     shots     did     you 
'  asked  the  attorney. 

heard  two,"  answered  the 
d    how     far     apart     were 


^lOixt  lak  dis,"  he  replied, 
lg  his  hands  twice,  at  about 
rval  of  one  second. 


lere  were  you  when  the  first 
as  fired?" 

was  shinin'  "  a  gemman's 
a  del  basement  of  de  hotel." 
d  the  second?" 

had  jus'  passed  the  Creigh- 
mnasium." 


Some  Don'ts  for  Freshmen. 

Don't  get  in  automobiles  with 
strange  girls.  Two  children  of 
last  year's  class  accepted  a  ride 
early  in  the  year  and  did  not  re- 
turn until  Xmas  recess.  Fresh- 
men are  easy  prey  for  the  unscrup 
ulous  modern  girl. 

Don't  try  to  shake  hands  with 
passing  motorists  who  have  their 
hand  out.  This  is  merely  a  precau- 
tion employed  by  the  more  care- 
ful drivers  in  turning  corners. 

Don't  purchase  any  new  ap- 
parel without  first  consulting  the 
Union  Board.  They  have  all  the 
catalogues  of  Sears-Roebuck, 
Montgomery  &  Ward,  etc.,  and 
are  experts  in  judging  values. 


I— "Billy  is  an  atheist," 

h — "Is  that  a  good  fraternity?" 


. — "What  do  you  know  about  Isaac  Newton?" 
timan — "Please,  sir,  I've  only  been  here  two 
and  haven't  become  very  well  acquainted  yet."      just  pleasingly  plump." 
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Heard  at  Frosh  Dance. 

'28 — "May  I  have  this  next  dance?" 

Co-ed — "Gosh,  I'm  too  danced  out." 

'28 — "Oh,  no,  you're  not  too  damn  stout.     You're 


Little  Freshmen's  Corner 

Bv    Uncle    Roscoe. 


the  street,  and  has  a  motorinan  and  conductor 


THIS  WEEK'S  RIDDLE  placed  the  atoms  in  Mr.  Wolfs  cof-fee.     A  few  v. 

What  is  it  that  runs  by  electricity,  in  the  middle  of     utes  af-ter  the  wolf  drank  his  cof-fee,  the  atoms 

ed  to  i-o-ni-ze.  They  i-o-ni-zed  so  ter-rif-ic-ally  t 
Mr.  Wolf  fell  to  the  floor  writh-ing  in  pain.  For-; 
ting  about  Dick-ie,  Mrs.  Wolf  rush-ed  to  her  husbs 
Lit-tle  Dick-ie  ran  from  the  house  and  did  not  si 
un-til  he  reach-ed  his  moth-er's  arms.  "0  Maina,'| 
cried,  "I'll  never,  never,  never,  dis-o-bey  you  agl 
And  he  didn't  till  the  next  time. 

Moral — Little   Fresh-men  should  ne-ver  skip  sell 
The  above  picture  may  serve  as  a  hint.     Now  think      im_less  they  kll0AV  their  Chem-is-try. 
hard,  children,  and    address    your    answers    to    Uncle 
Koscoe,  care  of  Whip.    Orpheum  tickets  will  be  award- 
ed for  the  four  neatest  correct  answers. 


BEDTIME  STORY 

Little  Bunny  and  the  Wolf 

Once  u-pon  a  time  there  was 
a  lit-tle  bun-ny  by  the  name  of 
Dick-ie.  He  lived  ver-y  hap 
pily  with  his  moth-er  and  fath- 
er in  the  lat-ter's  house.  Little 
Dick-ie  had  been  told  nev-er  to 
go  into  the  woods  nearby  lie 
cause  there  was  a  naugh-ty 
wolf  in  there  who  was  not 
friend-ly   to   lit-tle  bun-nies. 

One  day  lit-tle  Dick-ie  dis-o- 
bey-ed  his  par-ents  and  stayed 
out  of  school  and  went  into  the  woods,  and  lo!  he  came 
face  to  face  with  the  wolf.  The  wolf  was  par-tic-u-'ar-ly 
out  of  sorts  this  morn-ing  for  .Mrs.  Wolf  had  burned 
the  pan-cakes  and  he  did  not  have  a  ver-y  good  break 
fast.  "What  a  tine  dinner  you  will  make,"  said  the 
wolf  as  he  carried  him  back  home.  "0  please.  Mr. 
Wolf,"  cried  little  Dicky.  "I  cannot  stay  for  dinner. 
I  must  return  to  school." 

"Your  ed-uca-tion  has  been  com-ple-ted, "  growl-ed 
the  naugh-ty  wolf.  How  sor-ry  lit-tle  Dick-ie  was  for 
dis-o-bey-ing  his  par-ents. 

Mrs.  Wolf  had  dinner  pre-pared  when  Mr.  Wolf  ar- 
rived, and  so  they  de-cid-ed  to  save  lit-tle  Dick-ie  un- 
til  sup-per  time.     They  all  sat   down  to  dinner. 

"Eat  heart-ily,"  com-mand-ed  the  cruel  wolf,"  for 
I  want  you  to  be  nice  and  fat." 

Poor  lit-tle  Dick-ie  rab-bit !  He  was  so  fright-ened 
he  could  scarcely  eat.  Sud-den-ly  an  i-dea  oc-cur-red 
to  him.  Did  he  not  have  five  atoms  in  his  pock-et  that 
he  had  tak-en  from  the  chem-is-try  lab-or-a-torv?     He 


' '•! inimy,  spel 
"Aw,     why 
Ranger. 


Wise  Kid. 

stadium." 
lon't      vou    call    it 


bowl  ? ' '— T< 


Left  to  ris'ht:  Dick-ie,  Rab-bit,  Mr.  Wolf. 


Isaac    was    dying,    there 
no  doubt  about  it.    He  had  1 
unconscious     for     hours, 
family   had   anxiously  gathii 
about    his    bedside.      Sudd; 
his     eyes     opened.       His 
leaned   over  him  and  said,  ) 
derly,     "I key,     do    you    ki 
me' 

"Ach,  what  foolishness;  ." 
I  know  you,  you're  Rebi!« 
my  wife." 

' '  And    these    peoples,   do  I 
know    them  .' 

"Ya,  -lake  mine  son:  lsadore,  my  nephew;  ID 
my  daughter;  Simon,  my  son,  and  my  brother  Did 
and  Joseph  -Ach,  (iott.  who's  tending  store?" — Ell 
and   Blue  daw 


"Does  your  food  contain  many  vitamines,"  the  I 
lady  asked  the  hungry  gob. 

"Well,  there's  hound  to  be  a  few  insects  in  the* 
of  chow,  but  you  get  used  to  it  after  while." — Lol 


Working  his  way  through  college. 
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'Us  Freshmen  have  gotta  stick  together." 


The  Livery  Stable  Romance. 

In  a  quaint  old-fashioned  village. 

On  a  drear  October  night. 
The  keeper  of  the  livery  barn 

Went  forth,  his  troth  to  plight. 
The  laundry-maiden  met  him 

With  a  Theda  Bara  sigh. 
Rejected   1 1  is  embraces, 

And  vouchsafed  this  one  reply: 

'My  love  works  in  a  greenhouse. 

And  he  always  has  a  smell 
Of  violets  and  gee-raniums 

Upon  his  coat  lapel. 
It's  true.  I  find  no  fault  with  you. 

And  I  ain't  got  no  complaint, 
But  a  greenhouse  has  a  fragrance 

That  a  livery  stable  hain't.'' 

— Bv  Murdock  Stanza. 


Blind  Date  Special. 


!RITICISM  OF  THE  YEAR'S  BEST   PLAYS. 

By  J.  Hamlet  McSweeney. 
is  a  very  peculiar  thing  about    plays    that    some 
better    than    others    while,    on    the    other  hand, 
•rs  are  not  as  good  as  some.     In  this  respect,  they 
cnot  differ   from   novels,   cook-books,   eggs   or  race- 
mes.   It  is  our  purpose  not  only  to  aid  the  public  in 
iding  those  plays  which  are  not   so  good  as  some 
rs,  but  also  to  help  them  in  selecting  those  which 
not  so  bad  as  some  others. 

Abie's  Irish  Rose."  This  is  a  story  of  quaint  old 
den,  full  of  action,  thrills,  tears  and  action.  After 
ig  tapped  on  the  head  seven  times  with  a  crow-bar 
rie's  Irish  Rose." 

The  Cat  and  the  Canary."  Although  some  people 
not  care   for  animal   shows,   it   is  certain  that  this 


will  gain  the  appreciation  of  all,  bar  none,  and  without 
exception.  It  is  the  most  mystifying  mystery  play 
ever  written.  Don't  miss  it.  It's  bound  to  make  a 
wreck  out  of  you. 

"The  Slaughter."     The  title  is  misleading.     This  is 
not  the  fate  of  a  Freshman  who  would  not  wear  his 
cap.     It  is  a  tale  of  guns,  and  blood  and   gore,  and 
suffering.     Married    men   are   admitted   free   on   Tues 
days  and  Thursdays. 

"The  Million  Dollar  Necklace."  We  are  convinced 
that  this  is  the  biggest  fake  that  ever  visited  our  fair 
city.  We  have  examined  the  necklace  and  found  that 
it  is  worth  scarcely  more  than  $1.49.  Not  only  that, 
but  the  "wine"  used  in  the  second  act  is  nothing  more 
than  cold  tea.  If  you  are  a  chump,  you  will  see  this 
one. 


A  Sophomore  has  written  a  song  entitled,  "You 
gotta  wear  your  green  cap  every  day,  or  you  can't  sit 
down  at  all." 

"If  you  want  a  thing  done  well,  do  it  yourself. " 
does  not  apply  to  haircuts. 


Starting  November  1st,  the  state  of  Nevada  is  going 
to  prosecute,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law,  anyone  who 
tells  a  joke  about  knowing  the  driver  of  "The  Cov- 
ered Wagon." 


Probably  He  Won't. 

"I  guess  I'll  never  go  to  another  dance  with  Lucill  ." 
"Why,  did  she  turn  jow  down.'" 
"Naw,  she  died  last  night." — Do-Do. 


The  Hoodoo  University  Freshman  class  of  '96  de- 
clared they  would  storm  the  streets  till  they  were  rec- 
ognized as  humans.    They  are  still  storming. 
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'Don't  bother  me,  kid — I'm  busy." 


The  Whip  takes  this  opportunity  to  announce  the 
staff  for  the   following  year : 

Society   Rodney  Teasipper 

News    Harvey   Scoops 

Sports   Archy  Dopester 

Poetry   Murdock  Stanza 

Art   Will  Sketch 

The  editor-in-chief  will  be  elected  at  the  annual  ban- 
quet, to  be  held  some  time  during  the  past  month  at 
the  University  Lunch. 


Freshman — "I  smell  cabbage  burning." 

Senior — "Well  then,  take  your  head  away  from  the 
radiator." 


No  Cause  for  Worry. 

He— "I  understand  that  your  father  said  if  you 
found  me  here  again,  lie  would  kick  me  out  of  the 
door." 

She — "Oh,  don't  mind  that.  Father's  punting  is 
wretched. ' ' — Jack-o  '-Lantern. 


Teacher — "Where  was  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence signed?" 

Tommy- "At  the  bottom."— Penn  Froth. 


Wow! 

Ma — "Willie,  what  are  you  reading?" 

Willie— "Whiz  Bang,  Mamma." 

Ma — "Oh,  all  right,  dear.  I  was  afraid  you  had 
gotten  hold  of  one  of  those  college  magazines." — 
Black  and  Bluejay. 


Oh!   Oh! 

Freshman  Medic — "How  long  could  I  live  withoi 


brains  ? ' ' 

Senior— "Oh,  time  will  tell." 


Economic    Prof. — "That's    wrong.     You    have    pi 
the  liabilities  under  assets." 

'28 — "Yes,  sir;  you  see,  I'm  left-handed." 


'  Did  anyone  get  the  number  of  that  truck? ' ' 


He — "How  are  you  going  to  vote,  my  dear?" 
She — "In   my   green   velvet  walking  suit,   with  h 
to  match. ' ' — Jack-o  '-Lantern. 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  ALL-ROUND  ATHLETE  I 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 
is  far-sighted,  his  estimation  of  himself  rises  to  swi 
heights  that  a  tremendous  fall  is  certainly  in  store  f) 
him.  All  social  groups  recognize  his  prowess,  but  til 
athlete  often  forgets  that  it  is  his  physical  powe 
alone  to  which  they  bow.  Let  his  abilities  decline  ail 
he  will  soon  find  that  some  insignificant  student,  w1 
took  his  work-out  on  a  bag  of  peanuts  at  the  game,  wi 
step  in  and  take  his  place. 

IN  fact,  conditions  are  made  too  easy  for  him.    Prcj 
lems  that  another  would  find  difficult  are  brush, 
aside,  and  that  training  in  fighting  for  self-presen; 
tion  that  is  part  of  college  life  is  put  off  until  a  lalj 
period.     Even  the  professors  are  to  blame.     Some  si 
oppressive   on  all   who  participate   in   athletics.     Til 
treatment  is  certain  to  cool  the  ardor  of  the  stude 
Others  are  too  lenient,  and  the  student  slides  into 
easy  path  from  which  it  will  be  hard  to  turn  at  t 
time  when  his  athletic  ability  does  not  count.     T 
way  of  the  athletic  world  is  peculiar.    While  the  h( 
is  a  shining  star,  his  name  is  lauded  to  the  houseto] 
but  when  his  ability  is  eclipsed,  he  is  soon  forgott 
The  fight  for  the  Alma  Mater  on  the  athletic  field  p^ 
poor  dividends  in  the  commercial  world.    It  is  only 
magazine  and  movie  life  that  the  college  athlete  tab 
the  commercial  world  by  storm.     There    his    fom' 
classmates,  who  willingly  bathed  in  the  glory  that  th' 
athletes  brought  to  the  school,  are  slow  to  give  quart. 
They   do   not    forget   that   they  were  toiling  at  tih| 
studies  when  he  might  be  found  in  the  gym. 

The     influence     that    an    athlete    has    over    colhl 
life  is  indeed  remarkable.    If  the  star  dresses  a  cert ■• 
way,  everyone  must  copy  his  method.     If  he  perfoijl 
some  stunt,  everyone  is  doing  it.     An  individual  1|> 
Mallory  of  Yale  has  molded  the  lives  of  fellow  sm 
dents  at  Yale  to  a  great  extent.     In  their  desire  i] 
athletic  prominence  all  wouTd-be  athletes  picture  tbr 
ideal  star,  and  attempt  to  imitate  him  in  the  ma,:B 
ity   of  his   mannerisms.     In  this  lies  the   danger  1 
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•s  and  factions  of  which  so  many  large  univer- 
complain. 


OPER  participation  in  sports  is  highly  commend- 
j\e.     The  university  wishes  to  equip  its  students 
ally,  mentally  and  morally,  for  the    tasks    life 
upon  them.     Athletics  are  beneficial  and  neces- 
in  so  far  as  they  lead  to  this  end,  otherwise  they 
luxury  to  the  school  and  to  the  individual  who 
iipates  in  them.     Play  the  game,  but  with  regard 
!ie  future  as  well  as  for  the  present.     Carry  the 
of  your  Alma  Mater  into  the  athletic  world  if 
duties  and  abilities  permit,  but  never  if  the  task 
nds  the  sacrifice  of  those   ideals  for  which  col- 
li were  founded.    No  school,  deserving  of  the  name, 
™d  wish  this  glory  if  it  were  gained  at  the  expense 
te  students'  later  welfare.    It  is  to  safeguard  these 
h  iples  that   the   foremost     colleges    have    enacted 
m,  rules  concerning   the   scholarship    of  their   ath- 
m    It  is  your  duty,  then,  as  a  loyal  student  to  sac- 
much  for  your  welfare,  if  the  sacrifice  entails  only 
of  time  that  can  be  made  up;  but  there  is  a  limit 
h  for  your  own  good  should  not  be  overstepped. 
ot  forget  that  you  are  here  primarily  for  an  edu- 
n  and  that  an  athletic  career  may  seriously  hi- 
re with,  or  entirely  prevent  you,  from  acquiring 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  two  are  incompatible, 
;hat  it  takes  a  good  man  to  do  both. 


DEBATING  AN  ACTIVITY  THAT  PAYS 
DIVIDENDS 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 

d  conversation.     Viewed  from  a  certain  angle,  all 

lb  are  debaters  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

lie    underlying    principles    and    tactics    employed 

lebating     are    similar    to     those     daily    used    by 

ti  average     salesman.       In     fact     a    debater     may 

||roperly  termed  a  salesman;  he  is  the  salesman  of 

Idea  or  a  plan  of  action ;  he  endeavors  to  sell  to  his 

Hence  his  convictions,  on  a  certain  subject.    The  tac- 

a  employed   in   a  debate   are   exactly  analogous   to 

ije  used  in  hitting  the  boss  for  a  raise  or  asking  the 

v  girl  to  be  your  wife.    In  fact  if  we  stop  to  reflect 

'la  moment  we  arrive  at  the  surprising  conclusion 

life  is  one  continual  debate.    To  be  familiar  with 

i  accomplished  in  the  little  tricks  used  in  debating 

•  Id  seem  therefore  to  be  a  most  valuable  asset.    For 

reason,  debating  holds  out  a  universal  appeal. 

onsidering  the  various  classes  of  students  and  their 

•ective  pursuits,  there  is  one  class  to  whom  the  work 

lebating  should  have  a  particular  and  impressive 

eal,  while   other  students  should  take   a  more   or 

active  interest  jin  accordance  with  the  profession 

ch  they  have  chosen  to  follow.     That  class  of  stu- 

ts  to  whom  I  refer  and  to  whom  I  shall  give  first 


consideration  are  those  students  who  are  either  en- 
gaged in  or  preparing  for  the  study  of  the  law.  A 
controversy  in  a  Court  of  Law  is  the  highest  form  of 
debate.  The  life  of  an  attorney  is  one  continual  de- 
bate in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word.  The  course  which 
a  debater  and  attorney  pursue  in  preparing  for  a  de- 
bate or  trial  is  surprisingly  similar ;  it  is  their  function 
not  only  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  and  to 
narrow  the  case  down  to  specific  and  definite  conten- 
tions, excluding  all  extraneous  and  admitted  matter, 
but  in  addition  to  determine  the  burden  of  proof  of 
the  issues  involved.  They  then  proceed  to  work  up 
their  side  of  the  case  and  prepare  to  meet  any  conten- 
tions of  the  opposition.  In  a  trial,  the  rules  of  plead- 
ing indicate  what  facts  the  plaintiff  (corresponding  to 
the  affirmative  in  debate)  must  single  out  and  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  to  make  out  a  prima 
facie  case  and  what  the  defendant  (corresponding  to 
negative  in  debate)  must  prove  to  escape  the  prima 
facie  case  made  out  by  the  opposition.  The  actual 
trial  before  a  judge  and  a  formal  debate  are  prac- 
tically analogous  in  nature.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
work  of  a  debater  and  attorney  resemble  each  other 
to  a  great  extent.  To  one  cognizant  of  such  facts,  it 
is  wholly  inconceivable  that  a  group  of  embryonic  legal 
satellites,  aspiring  to  be  great  and  successful  lawyers, 
should  take  no  active  interest  in  debating  or  rather 
make  no  effort  to  improve  themselves  along  the  lines 
of  quick  and  accurate  thinking.  Mindful  of  the  fact 
that  a  successful  attorney  must  be  a  consummate 
thinker  and  fluent  speaker,  and  acknowledging  the 
truth  that  no  activity  will  tend  more  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  such  powers  than  the  activity  of  debating, 
a  further  appeal  on  my  part  to  enlist  the  support  of 
the  law  students  in  the  activity  of  debating  should  be 
viewed  as  tautalogous. 

(Continued  on  Page  39) 
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Napier's 

"Balloon 
Brogues" 


Featured  in 

Black  or  Tan  Calf  Skin 
Black  or  Tan  Scotch  Grain 
Black  or  Tan  Danish  Grain 
and  Tom  Pigskin 


A  Campus  Shoe  that  has  "hit" 
like  a  demon  half  back.  "It  goes 
over  for  a  Touchdown"  every  Time 
we  show  it  to  a  "College  Man.." 

Get  yours  while  the  sizes  last 

Ifs  a  NABO! 

$8.50 

Napier's  Booterie 

307  So.  16th  Street 


THE  UNIVERSITY  DISCOVERS  ITSELF 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

ton,  I  can  recall  the  fact  that  Father  Robert  Kelly  1 1 
then  vice-president  of  the  University,  dean  of  the  A 
College,  and  principal  of  the  Prep  school.     Today, 
Arts  department  has  increased  so  greatly,  both  in 
rollment  and  courses,  brought  about  in  most  part 
the  increasing  pre-professional  training,  that  the  dui 
has  time  for  no  other  duties.    A  separate  principal  | 
been  appointed  to  head  the  high  school  faculty,  til 
producing  another  much  needed  change,   the  sepal 
tion  of  Arts  College  and  High  School. 

While  we  are  discussing  changes  in  courses  and  1 
ulty,  I  cannot  neglect  the  newly-created  office  of  Di;i 
of  Men.  Among  every  large  group  of  students,  scj! 
are  bound  to  find  the  sailing  not  of  the  smooth;. 
Separated  from  home  and  friends,  and  his  us  I 
sources  of  counsel,  the  undergraduate  often  lacks  [ 
advice  and  encouragement  of  someone  upon  whom; 
can  depend.  This  is  the  work  of  the  Dean  of  Men.  i! 
is  the  neutral  adviser  and  buffer  between  studel; 
and  faculty.  The  wise  student  seeks  the  Dean  of  l,i 
as  a  kind  friend,  who  can  and  will  do  everything  j 
sible  to  help  him  solve  his  particular  problem. 

44OHAD0WS"  is  a  campus  innovation,  of  wli,! 
k3  Creighton  students  may  well  be  proud.  , 
predecessor,  the  "Creighton  Chronicle,"  died  a  chrcj: 
existence.  When  I  first  came  to  Creighton  there  wj 
no  real  student  publications.  The  "Chronicle"  was,] 
outstanding  literary  magazine,  edited  and  publisi 
by  the  faculty.  It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  it  col 
not  have  continued  as  such,  for  it  was  conside  1 
highly  on  other  campuses.  But  in  the  march  of  pi 
ress  students  demanded  and  were  given  the  magaz. 
It  was  a  campus  boast  that  no  Creighton  man  e,i 
read  the  "Chronicle"  until  students  took  it  over.  ]| 
still  something  was  wanting,  and  the  magazine  lacJ 
the  necessary  punch.  In  December,  1922,  "Shadcv 
became  successor  to  the  "Chronicle."  The  changi'f 
welcome,  considering  its  present  popularity  among  '( 
students.  Its  real  merit  is  shown  by  the  frequency  vi 
which  it  is  cited  in  the  exchange  sections  of  magazi's 
published  at  other  colleges. 

AS  T  recall  the  Creighton  of  only  four  years  fR 
the  new  Creighton  displays  itself  with  an  umK 
takeable  something  that  was  lacking  during  my  fr< 
man  year  of  1920-21.  March  16,  1922,  marks  a  > 
in  Creighton  history  that  will  ever  be  regarded  as  t 
turning  point  toward  the  New  Creighton.  On  that  p 
the  constitution  of  the  Creighton  Student  Union  "I 
adopted  at  a  monster  mass-meeting  of  student  f 
alumni.     Some  stiadents  will    no    doubt    be    skept!" 
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n  I  assert  that  the  inauguration  of  the  Creighton 
an  marks  the  beginning  of  the  greater  Creighton. 
only  answer  to  the  few  is,  judge  a  thing  by  its  ac- 
plishnients.  The  Union  has  proved  its  worth.  It 
ue  almost  solely  to  the  Union  that  control  of  stu- 
t  affairs  is  passing  gradually  into  the  hands  of  stu- 
ts.  Student  representatives  today  take  their  places 
l  faculty  and  alumni  on  the  recently  reorganized 
etic  board  of  control.  Without  the  Union,  students 
w|id  never  have  been  recognized.  It  gave  direction 
purpose  to  an  unwieldy  mass,  which  heretofore 
found  no  means  of  enforcing  its  wishes.  With  a 
rd  of  representative  men  speaking  for  all  depart- 
its  the  Union  is  gradually  gaining  prestige  in  all 
lirters  of  the  campus. 

wo  outstanding  objects  which  the  Union  has  un- 
nstionably  put  over  are  the  publication  of  a  weekly 
silent  paper  and  a  university  annual.  We  have 
Bry  reason  to  believe,  from  the  failure  with  which 
urious  effort  met,  that  without  the  Union,  the 
Diightonian  and  the  Blue  jay  would  never  have  made 
:b  r  initial  campus  bow. 

he  social  side  of  university  life  has  been  enhanced 

jj  Union  activities.     Previous  to  the  holding  of  the 

U  on  dances,  no  attempt  was  made  by  students   of 

wious  departments  to  unite  in  giving  a  genuine  pan- 

}ighton  dance.     Such  dances  were  given  by  classes, 

)i  certain  groups  of  individuals,  solely  as  commercial 

)i|positions.     As  such,  the    affairs    could    never    be 

■elly  considered  University  events.     The  Union  pan- 

[Ijversity  dances  gradually  paved  the  way  for  a  Uni- 

rtbity  Junion  Prom.     As  a  member    of    last    year's 

?  im  committee,  I  am  in  a  position  to  know  that  the 

ion  did  not  put  over  the  first  Prom,  but  without  the 

ons  in  co-operation  that  the  Union  has  fostered,  the 

ial  Prom  would  never  have  come  to  a  successful 


sie. 

I1  is  my  firm  opinion  that  a  university  will  prosper 
only  so  long  as  it  maintains  a  firm  and  lasting  con- 
tion  with  the  sons  whom  she  sends  forth.     There  is 
l'hing  which  can  strengthen  the  ties  between  gradu- 
I'js  and  their  Alma  Mater  better  than  a  real  Home- 
Jning  celebration.  Home-coming  at  Creighton,  how- 
r,  never  meant  more  than  a  bit  of  fiction  to  ornament 
programs  till  the  students,  acting  under  the  direc- 
i  of  the  Union,  made  the  first  Home-coming  a  real 
cess.    They  welcomed  the  "old  grads,"  made  them 
1  at  home,  and  sent  them  back  with  a  keener  sense 
relationship    and   responsibility    to     their     chosen 
iversity. 

iVhen  the  whole  student  body  co-operates,  as  it  has, 

ler  Union  supervision,  to    make    each    succeeding 

ime-coming  more  and  more  successful,  we  are  on  the 

ht  road  at  last,  for  no  matter  what  the  knockers 
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may  say,  it  is  a  sure  indication  that  a  unified,  pre 
gressive  university  spirit  has  at  last  pervaded  the  Hil 
top.  We  are  well  started  on  the  road  to  progress  an 
expansion. 


THE  GUILTY  URGE 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 
"Tired?    Well,   we'll   have   dinner   and   then   get 
good  night's  rest.    Tomorrow  we  can  have  a  real  hear 
to-heart  talk." 

AT  dinner  the  host  reviewed  many  humorous  inc 
dents  of  their  college  career.  He  talked  inces 
antly,  not  seeming  to  notice  his  companion's  silenej 
The  cheery  gossip  of  other  friends  awakened  no  ill 
1  crest   in  Coombs.     He  was  preoccupied  and  tense.   ' 

Shortly  after  dinner,  McNeil  showed  Coombs  h: 
room,  and  after  bidding  his  guest  a  hearty  good-nigh 
returned  to  his  reading. 

Coombs  undressed,  turned  out  the  light,  and  s| 
tempted  to  rest.  But  sleep  eluded  him.  In  spite 
himself,  his  thoughts  wandered  back  to  the  events  i 
the  day.  Horrible  phantoms  loomed  in  the  darkne; 
to  torment  him.  Lying  in  one  position,  then  shifting  j 
another,  he  wore  the  long  hours  of  the  night  awaj 
He  could  hear  a  clock  strike  three,  and  four,  and  fi\l 
an  eternity  between  them. 

At  last  he  could  endure  the  torture  no  longer.  Flin 
ing  himself  out  of  bed,  he  dressed  hurriedly  and  beg' 
repacking  his  grip.  Then  a  horrible  thought  struj 
him.  Would  he  be  too  late?  But  she  could  have  takj 
only  two  doses,  and  that  was  not  sufficient  to  kill.  Y'! 
there  was  still  time. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"Who — what  is  that?"  he  demanded,  his  voi 
t  rembling. 

"I — McNeil.    There  is  a  telegram  for  you,  Coombs 

Seized  by  a  premonition,  he  opened  the  door  a 
snatched  the  yellow  envelope  from  the  hands  of  1 
hosl  and  tore  it  open.  Only  once  did  he  glance  at 
contents.  The  paper  slipped  from  his  hand,  and  sti 
gering  back  to  the  bed,  he  collapsed,  sobbing  hyst 
ically.  McNeil  gasped.  He  picked  up  the  telegra 
It  was  simple  and  cryptic. 

"  Your  Aunt  Martha  is  dead.  Come  at  once  !"  Sign 
Porter. 

MANY  silent  minutes  passed  before  Doctor  Coon 
looked  up.  When  he  did  so,  he  was  calm  a 
cold.  He  had  ceased  sobbing;  his  features  were  gijr 
and  hard.  He  watched  Doctor  McNeil  narrowly.  Nofl 
ing  but  tender  sympathy  lay  on  the  countenance  IN 
the  burly  physician.  He  murmured  sadly :  "I'm  soril 
old  man,  she  was  a  good  woman." 
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he  journey  to  the  city  was  an  ordeal  for  Coombs, 
ii  sat  stiff  and  pale,  staring  doggedly  out  of  the  win- 
ded at  the  fields  sweeping  by.    His  face  was  colorless 
once   the   conductor  inquired  if  he  was   ill.     He 
ok    his    head    and    continued    to    stare  stonily  at 

hing. 

Vhen  he  reached  the  city,  he  called  a  taxi  and  drove 

lis  home.     He  entered  and  went  directly  to  his  of- 
He  had  decided  exactly  what  to  do.     With  trem- 
i)]lig  fingers,  he  seized  a  piece  of  paper  and  scrawled 

onfcssion.  He  signed  and  folded  it  hurriedly,  rose 
frm  his  desk,  and  snatched  up  the  little  bottle  of  tab- 
and  poured  three  or  four  of  them  into  his  hand, 
hesitated  but  a  moment  and  then  with  a  quick, 
jltupt  gesture,  he  threw  them  into  his  mouth  and 
■Jdlowed. 

jegs  shaking,  he  went. out  of  the  office  and  down 
tl  stairway.  At  the  bottom  he  met  the  old  family 
3<vant  and,  with  a  jerk,  thrust  the  letter  of  confes- 
si  1  toward  her. 

Here,"  he  commanded.  "Take  this  and  call  the 
pice  immediately." 

'The  police,  sir?" 

'Yes,  yes,  the  police,  of  course.  Can't  you  hear? 
Tls  is  my  confession.  I've  committed  murder.  Don't 
slnd  there  like  a  fool,  go  for  the  police." 

'  Murder ! ' ' 

'Yes,  murder — my  aunt — Mrs.  Worthman." 

'You — murdered  her,  sir?" 

'Yes — poisoned  her.     Go!" 

'But  dodtor — Mrs.  Worthman  was  killed  by  an 
i  o. 

'What's   that?"    he    gasped,    seizing   her    violently. 

i  voice  was  hard  and  broken.  "You  say  she  was 
kled?     Answer  me." 

'Yes  sir.  She  was  riding  in  the  park.  A  truck  skid- 
Ill  and  struck  her.     She  was  killed  instantly." 

plowly  he  relaxed  his  hold  upon  her.  His  face  was 
yjlow,  his  eyes  set  and  staring.  A  wrench  of  pain 
civilised  him,  his  body  afire  with  a  thousand  tongues 
oj flame.  Groaning,  he  turned  to  ascend  the  stairway, 
■t  fell  and  slumped  to  the  bottom.  With  a  scream, 
t  ?  old  woman  turned  and  fled  out  into  the  street,  and 
|  was  quiet. 

NCE  or  twice  the  'phone  rang,  but  no  one  stirred. 

Someone  pounded  loudly  on  the  door,  but  no  one 
»swered,  and  the  feet  went  thumping  down  the  steps 
ad  out  into  the  street  again.  A  sparrow  fluttered  up  to 
t ;  window  and  critically  surveyed  the  interior,  then 
i  rted  away,  scolding  in  terror.  A  beam  of  sunlight 
Iporiously  made  its  way  across  the  floor  and  paused 
ir  a  moment  to  examine  the  huddled  figure  and  the 
Irtured,  distorted  face.  Then  it,  too,  shuddered  and 
loved  on  more  hastily,  and  the  merciful  shadows 
<!>sed  in  again  and  all  was  still. 
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THE  BLUE  JAYS  OF  '24 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

IN  football  as  well  as  basketball  the  season  before 
looks  bright.  We  have  on  our  schedule  such  schoc 
as  Marquette,  North  Dakota,  Haskell  Indians,  "ty 
have  to  gradually  work  into  the  bigger  games,  and 
a  few  years'  time  the  football  teams  of  Creighton  w 
be  playing  the  largest  schools.  Marquette  feels  th 
Creighton  is  a  worthy  enough  opponent  to  put  on  the 
schedule,  playing  us  on  their  Home-coming  Day.  La 
year  we  played  for  several  home-comings,  and  showi 
them  all  we  were  worthy  opponents. 

But  what  we  want  is  more  men.  More  men  to  con 
out  for  the  teams.  Look  at  Notre  Dame.  They  ha 
hundreds  of  men  going  out  who  never  really  make  t! 
teams,  but  nevertheless  have  the  kind  of  spirit  whii 
puts  that  school  where  it  is  today.  This  year  is  the  be 
for  Creighton  athletics,  as  far  as  the  size  of  the  squad 
concerned.  However,  we  could  as  easily  have  a  huncto 
men  on  the  field  ewery  night,  as  forty  or  fifty.  As  y 
it  is  not  too  late  to  come  out  and  make  a  try.  If  yi 
are  good  enough  to  make  the  team,  you  will  be  giv< 
a  chance.  Not  a  single  man  has  a  place  cinched, 
many  students  would  think.  So  come  out  and  gi 
yourself  a  fair  chance  to  show  what  you  really  can  H 
thereby  bettering  the  team  and  Creighton. 


HONESTY,  AMBITION  AND  EDUCATION 
IS  THE  FORMULA  FOR  SUCCESS 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 
do  not  possess,  but  let  me  deal  with  that  man  and 
can  soon  tell  you.  That  is  when  the  college  man  sho1 
himself  up  as  such.  His  natural  abilities  are  an  assi 
but  his  dealings  are  the  real  test.  Place  him  in  co: 
petition  with  other  men  and  the  college  graduate  w 
ultimately  forge  ahead.  It's  a  case  of  the  survival 
the  fittest.  That's  why  the  energetic  college  man,  ai 
here  I  would  repeat  energetic,  reaches  the  top  eve 
time,  in  preference  to  the  high  school  or  grade  schc 
educated  man.  He  is  able  to  weigh  and  reason  o 
all  questions,  and  thus  give  the  wiser  judgments.  ' 
result  is  greater  confidence  in  him." 

THERE  is  another  factor  entering  here,  and  thai 
consider  more  important  than  education  itsej 
That  factor  is  honesty.  Honesty  is  the  keynote  to  <U 
success ;  without  it  you  cannot  win.  A  man  must  ha 
character,  and  that  character  must  be  moulded  by  )| 
moral  life.  If  he  is  honest  he  will  build  a  characl(i 
which  will  enable  him  to  forge  ahead  in  all  his  undii 
takings.  An  honest,  energetic,  educated  man  can  plsj' 
himself  at  the  top  of  the  scale,  while  an  educated,  (|| 
ergetic  crook  will  land  at  the  bottom  as  the  most  df* 
gerous  of  men.     The  whole  difference  lies  in  that  o;i 
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honesty.    The  educated  man  will  weigh  out  right 
rong,  and  if  he  has  the  moral  courage  he  will 
the  right  and  fight  till  the  end  for  it.     There- 
he  young  citizen,  I  would  say,  owes  it  to  his 
inity,  to  strive  honestly  to  get  ahead,  to  give  it 
can,  not  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  what  he  can 
abilities.     My  slogan  is,  'honesty  the  founda 
this,  coupled  with  education  and  ambition,  and 
cannot  be  stopped  from  reaching  the  top." 
blgovernor  himself  is  a  self-made  man.    While  his 
|p  William  Jennings,  was  class  valedictorian  at 
lj-one,  and  his  son  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and 
Mited  States  Military  Academy,  he  himself,  was 
died  to  work  his  way  through  a  year  or  so  at  a 
.  It  is  this  contact  with  realities  that  has  made 
g^ernor  a  man  of  facts  and  action,  forever  meas- 
grheories  by  the  rule  of  practical  value. 


3  governor  is  a  great  football,  baseball  and  box- 
y  enthusiast.  He  played  but  little  football  him- 
lt  he  was  shortstop  on  the  University  team  and 
weight  champion  of  Northwestern  University, 
he  worked  his  way  through  school.  He  follows 
tunes  of  the  Nebraska  University  teams  closely 
present  whenever  possible  at  their  games.  He 
,rticularly  enthusiastic  over  the  Notre  Dame- 
ka  game  of  last  year,  which  he  attended.  He 
ry  familiar  with  the  plays  and  names  of  the 
;.  He  likes  football,  not  so  much  for  the  sport 
put  for  the  training  it  gives.  "It  stimulates  a 
do  his  best,"  says  the  governor,  "to  exert  him- 
outdo  and  overcome  the  opposing  side.  This 
b  he  carries  into  other  lines,  and  as  he  goes  out 
:  the  line  in  life,  we  see  him  always  striving  for- 
going his  utmost,  just  as  he  did  when  side  by 
th  his  team-mates  on  the  gridiron.  His  natural 
(Continued  on  Page  38) 

THE  FIFTY-AND-ONE 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 
•liness,  a  mass  of  golden  brown  hair,  an  ador- 
mple,  a — "Why  it's  you,  Miss  Balfe,"  he  cried, 
rou,  Inez,  sure  enough." 
|t  should  he   do?     How  should  he  act?     What 

he  say  ?  This  was  a  crisis  indeed. 
e  on  the  cover  before  him  was  an  image  more 
I  more  colorful,  more  entrancing,  than  he  had 
en  before.  There  it  was,  too,  on  every  one  of 
uer  copies  of  the  magazine  that  the  boy  had 
]1  on  his  counter.  He  was  in  fairyland.  This 
gic. 

agly  he  passed  his  hand  over  the  smooth  pic- 
id  then  gathering  up  all  his  courage  he  turned 

Balfe  and  asked,  "Would  you  do  me  a  favor?" 
thout  waiting  for  a  reply,  "I  wonder  if  you 
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S  H  A  D  0  W  S 


READ  700,000 

More  than  700,000  books  were  taken  for  home 
use  from  the  public  library  here  during  1923, 
smash  to  bits  all  previous  records. 

In  1883,  when  the  library  was  located  on  the 
second  floor  of  a  building  at  15th  and  Douglas 
streets,  there  were  only  4,000  books  available. 
It  was  the  day  of  the  flickering  candle  light 
and  oil  lamp. 

With  the  arrival  of  electric  illumination,  read- 
ing was  made  easy,  and  as  a  result,  the  reading 
public  increased  greatly  in  size. 

The  cost  of  electric  illumination  for  reading 
is  but  a  trifle  because  of  Omaha's  exception 
ally  low  rate.     To  burn  an  electric  lamp,  cor- 
rectly for  reading,  for  7  hours,  costs  you  only 
a  penny. 

Omaha  has  one  of  the  lowest  electric  light  rates 
in  America. 

Omaha  is  a  Great  Place  in  Which  to  Live. 

Nebraska  M  Power  <S 


would  forget  conventionalities  and  go  to  a  show 
me.     What  do  you  say — tonight — dinner  and  th( 
atre?     Bob  Blaylock's  show  will  be  here  this 
noon.     I  know  him  well — promised    him    I'd   ai 
What  do  you  say,  Inez — I  mean  Miss  Balfe?" 

' '  I  hardly  think  I  can,  Mr.  Van  Horn.  You  sei 
on  my  way  to  the  train  now.    I'm  sorry." 

Then  as  he  realized  that  the  lady  of  his  dream 
leaving,  he  found  himself  talking. 

"Inez — I'm  going  to  call  you  Inez,"  he  dec 
his  eyes  on  the  nearest  picture  of  that  young  j 
"I  want  to  talk  to  you — seriously." 

She  started,  but  concealed  the  start  under  a 
of  flippancy. 

"Seriously?     Why  what  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  you  see — well  anyway,  I  am  going  ti 
prise  you.  But  I've  got  to  tell  you.  You  hi  j 
dreamed — of  course — have  you?"  Oh!  where  WiS 
approach  of  the  shiek,  the  confidence  of  the  cave 
the  gallantry  of  the  knight  errant,  the  words  ol 
posal  which  he  had  rehearsed  so  often,  wherel 
they  now?  Forgetting  them  all,  he  blurted  out,  1; 
—I'm  in  love — in  love  with  you.  I  only  realiii 
just  now.     I  want  to  marry  you." 

"In  love  with  me,  and  I  haven't  known  you  tii 
minutes;  what's  it  all  about?" 

"It's  about  you,"  he  replied  rapturously,  ";jj 
a  wonder.  Never  guessed  it,  have  you?  But  yo;f 
You've  got  the  most  startling  dimple  I've  ever  | 
His  eyes  were  still  on  Inez — Inez  of  the  ma! 
cover.  "Why  it  makes  all  other  dimples  look  liii 
t'ormities." 

"Does  it?"  asked  Inez  with  a  woman's  pride 

"And  the  way  that  curl  sort  of  slowly  lingers  l 
your  ear." 

"Y,S— 

"And  your  smile — Inez — " 

All  this  time  Harry  was  looking  at,  and  pro  9 

to  the  girl  on  the   magazine  cover.     He  was  sM 

same.     Not  even  yet  had  she — Inez  herself — be^ 

tieed. 

With  a  sad  little  smile  she  reached  out  and  I 
up  a  copy  of  the  magazine  that  bore  her  pictul 
laid  it  in  front  of  him. 

"I  want  you,  Inez,"  he  was  saying. 

"For  twenty-five  cents,"  said  Inez. 

"What  do  you   mean?"  he  glared. 

"That's  the  price  of  the  girl  you  want,"  sli 
him.  "You  can  take  her  home  with  you,  tweil 
cents.  But  then  you  already  own  her — you  m 
her  from  the  news  agency." 

"But,  Inez—" 

"It's  not  me  you  love,"  she  said  in  a  pitying 
"It's  she.  She's  bamboozled  you,  I  can  see  tha  1 
she  vou  want." 
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n0 — you're  wrong,"  he  protested.     "It  might 
en  at  first,  but  now — it's  you — the  real  girl  1 


she  shook  her  head.  "You  may  not  realize 
You  will  later.     It's  the  girl  on  the  cover. 

aid  I  couldn't  live  up  to  her.     Besides  there'll 

re  is  another  girl  coming  on  next  month's  cover, 

ther  after  that,  and  so  on.  "You'll  be  enam- 
el f  each  of  them  in  turn." 

est,  Inez — " 

no  use.     She  has  you  bamboozled.     You'll  see 

iome  day." 

mtinued  to  protest ;  and  while  he  was  still  de- 
nig  she  went  away  and  took  the  sunlight  with 

a  different  man  that  opened  the  news-stand 
ixt  morning.  He  stood  behind  the  counter,  his 
ad,  a  pallor  upon  his  unshaven  cheek.    Even  the 
■o|e  held  no  attraction.    At  ten  o'clock  the  clerk 
desk  brought  him  a  telegram.     In    a    listless 
he  broke  the  seal  and  read: 
get  the  pictures.    Look  about  you.    It's  not  too 
nez  Balfe." 
s^ictively  he  did  as  commanded  and  his  glance 
his  friend,  the  telephone  operator.     "What?" 
ed  his  eyes.    Was  he  seeing  things?    He  looked 
Sure  enough,  she  had  a  dimple,  two  of  them 
and  soft  wavy  hair,  and — well  he  didn't  know 
crs  could  be  so  cute. 

ice  he  turned  his  back  on  the  fifty-one  and  went 
i  her.  He  talked,  and  the  more  he  talked  the 
!ie  liked  her.  Where  had  his  eyes  been  all  this 
How  stupid  he  was.  Now  he  was  getting  con- 
1 — about  to  propose,  and  then — the  clerk  from 
the  lobby  put  on  his  coat  and  hat  and  crossed 
i  them.  Most  gracefully  he  intruded  himself 
i  conversation.  With  consummate  finesse  he  ex- 
1  her  from  Harry's  ardent  approaches,  and  a 
t  later  with  a  triumphant  flourish  whisked  her 
li  he  crowded  lobby,  out  through  the  revolving 
v,y  and  into  the  street. 

nhearted  and  ashamed,   Harry    slowly    groped 

y  back  to  the  stand.     Not  once  did  he  glance 

him,  but  instinctively  he  felt  their  withering 

of  wrath,  and  miserably  hung  his  head.     But 

s  a  perversity  in  the  heart  of  woman.     With 

ntuitive   knowledge   they  knew  how   badly   he 

them.    So,  drying  their  eyes,  so  to  speak,  they 

'  swallowed   their   chagrin,    and    glowing   with 

self-sacrifice  beamed  down  upon  him.     In  the 

i  of  their  smiles,  he  expanded,  he  reveled,  he 

e  enamoured  Harry  of  old;  and  still  gazing  at 

ovingly  he  forgot  to  notice  the  little  operator 

he  came  back  for  her  forgotten  purse. 
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HONESTY,  AMBITION  AND  EDUCATION 
IS  THE  FORMULA  FOR  SUCCESS 

(Continued  from  Page  35) 

bent  on  the  team  is  to  be  a  leader,  not  a  follow  ( 
it  is  in  life,  when  all  these  things  are  behind  h||j 
lias  the  power  and  the  ambition  and  the  will  tow 
leader  among  men. 

This,  by  the  way,  is  a  large  part  of  Governor 
an's  creed.     He  believes  in  leadership.     "It  is 
thing  which  I've  always  taught  my  family,"  sai 
governor.     "That's  what  I  used  to  tell  my  son,  It 
he  was  in  school.    I  remember  he  told  me  one  dajii 
he  was  going  to  be  on  the  school  ball  team — andl 
were  going  to  let  him  pitch.     I  asked  him  "wh<« 
going  to  let  him,  and  he  said  the  boy  that  was  op 
izing  the  team.     I  told  him  to  go  back  the  nex.j 
and   organize   a   team  of  his   own,   and  he  did. , 
simply  goes  to  show  that  if  a  man  gets  in  the  ha< 
leadership,  he  knows  what  he  wants  and  usually  gj, 

I  CHOSE  the  opportunity  to  present  the  Goyji 
with  a  season's  pass  to  all  Creighton  athletic  al 
ties  with  which  I  was  entrusted  through  the  couji 
of  the  Athletic  department.  It  was  presented  i| 
name  of  the  students  of  Creighton  University  thi  | 
the  representation  of  "Shadows."  He  was  espej 
invited  to  visit  us  on  Homecoming  Day.  The  I 
ernor  seemed  very  pleased  and  assured  me  that,  ii|) 
sible,  he  would  be  with  us  on  that  day,  althouf 
was  somewhat  doubtful  whether  or  not  he  coulll 
tend.  I  urged  him  that  if  he  could  not  get  to  thi! 
mer  he  was  still  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  an 
Creighton-Nebraska  game  and  see  us  defeat  Nebi'l 
in  basketball. 

We  continued  to  talk  of  other  things,  he  expla  l 
in  his  forceful  way  with  gestures,  and  I  scarcely 
ized  that  I  had  kept  him  for  almost  two  hours.  I  ' 
to  leave,  but  the  governor  assured  me  that  he  wi* 
his  way  downtown,  and  that  if  I  would  wait  but  H 
ment  he  would  drive  me  down.  He  drives  his  owi 
because  it  makes  him  more  independent,  he  says  I 
this  way  he  can  come  and  go  as  he  pleases.  He  stoi 
in  front  of  a  barber-shop,  and  I  felt  somewhat  gi 
when  he  told  me  that  his  time  was  so  fully  occij 
that  he  had  to  keep  an  appointment  there  while  1 
shaved.  Resolved  to  detain  him  no  longer,  I  1, 
away.  His  parting  words  were,  that  if  he  could 
sibly  get  away  he  would  be  down  to  see  us  plaj. 
Haskell  Indians  on  Homecoming.  "I've  heard  a  |i 
deal  about  the  Indians,"  he  said,  "it  shoiild  be  a 
game.  If  he  comes,  we  will  know  how  to  treat  | 
Not  as  Governor,  nor  as  vice-presidential  cand: 
of  a  political  party,  but  as  he  would  want  to  be  tre. 
like  one  of  the  gang. 
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DEBATING  AN  ACTIVITY  THAT  PAYS 
DIVIDENDS 

(Continued  from  Page  29) 

J'  3CAUSE  of  the  enlarged  scope  of  work  which  is 
required  of  an  A.  B.  man,  and  the  numerous  and 
urns  duties  which  may  be  his  to  perform,  it  is  evi- 
x  that  second  only  to  the  Law  student  should  the 
4  student  take  an  active  interest  in  debate  work, 
wfew  students  in   our  Arts  College  are  awakened 

hat  may  be  required  of  them  when  they  make 
■  exit  from  their  Alma  Mater.  Many  times  may 
e|be  called  upon  to  express  their  opinions  in  public 
litter  yet,  to  address  a  business  gathering.  If  they 
m  gained  experience  while  in  College  by  taking  ad- 
Mige  of  the  opportunities  offered  them,  they  will 
aestionably  do  justice  to  themselves  when  so  called 
ic.  If  they  have  passed  up  such  opportunities, 
I  limit  in  the  business  world  can  readily  be  ascer- 
ii d.  The  A.  B.  student  who  intends  to  enter  the 
li  of  business  should  well  realize  that  to  be  able  to 

:ss  himself  well  is  an  invaluable  asset  and  may 
much  to  him  in  dollars  and  cents.    For  substan- 

n  of  this  last  statement,  I  advise  the  dubious  to 

t   the   foregoing   quotation     of    Mr.    McCaffery. 

I  students  who  are  eager  to  fit  themselves  "to 
ejt  clearly  and  cogently  before  the  public"  will  be 

dy  welcomed  to  the  circle  of  the  C.  U.  Oratorical 

iiation. 


Mr  should  interest  in  debating  be  confined  to  the 
k  two  classes  of  students.    As  has  been  stated,  de- 
tig,  because   of  the   multifarious   advantages  that 
at  e  derived  from  participating  therein,  holds  out  a 
■  rsal  appeal  and  for  that  reason  should  be  sup- 
■d,  in  truth  to  a  lesser  degree,  by  our  professional 
■nts,  the  Doctors  and  the  Dentists.     What  is  an 
Mted  man?     Is  he  one  who  excels  in  the  science 
emistry?    A  master  in  surgery?    A  leader  in  one 
mlar  branch  of  some  profession  and  only  that? 
)  means.    He  is  one  who  knows  a  great  deal  about 
abject  and  a  little  about  other  subjects.    The  suc- 
Mil  and  educated  physician  is  not  one  who  confines 
retentions  to  the  practice  of  medicine.     No.     We 
H  of  him  reading  a  paper  before  his  Medical  Soci- 
H^e  read  his  articles  in  the  Medical  Journals;  we 
diim  leading  the  discussion  in  a  club  or  actively 
g  red  in  putting  across  some  civic  enterprise.     All 
o«sional  men  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  to 
jcomplished  in  the  art  of  public  speaking  is  an 
m  essential  not  only  to  successful  business  men  and 
ieys,  but  is  a  power,  the  possession  of  which  is 
Cfsary   for   the   fullest   success    of   all   professional 
*   To  take  advantage  of  the  occasions  which  will 
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be  offered  to  engage  in  debate  at  Creighton  this  ;| 
would  be  a  mark  of  prudence  on  the  part  of  the 
fessional  student. 

AT  this  juncture  we  might  correctly  conclude  t 
debating  holds  out  a  universal  appeal  to  the 
lege  student ;  we  are  mindful  of  its  singular  appes '■[ 
the  Law  student  and  the  Arts  student  and  of  its  le ! 
but  still  important  appeal  to  the  remaining  professi ■!.' 
students.     Being  the  highest  intellectual   activityjr 
the  campus,  it  should  be  hailed  as  such  and  suppo 
as  an  activity  second  to  none.    It  but  remains  for 
to  point  out  the  many  opportunities  offered  to  Cre! 
ton  students  to  engage  in  debate  this  ensuing  scl  > 
year.     In  the  first  place  there   will  be   two   or  s 
University  teams  in  the  field,  places  on  which  will 
chosen  by  public  tryout  and  will  be  open  to  all 
dents  in  the  University.     Students  who  have  had  a 
the  least  experience  in  debating  should  try  for  a  p  ( 
on  the  squad.    In  addition  to  this  there  is  the  Creigl  I 
Oratorical     Society,     which     holds     weekly     debai 
membership  in  which  is  open  to  all  students.    I  mi 
remark  here  that  the  Oratorical  Society  has  ceasect 
function  as  an  Arts  College    debating    organizati 
Two  years  ago  it  was  deemed  prudent,  due  to  the 
creased  interest  in  debating  added  to  the  fear  of 
inception  of  a  competitive  organization  in  another 
partment,   to   make    the    Oratorical    Society    a   p 
University  debating  organization.    Because  of  the  "v 
erable  age  of  the  society  and  the  pleasing  traditis 
that  are  clustered  around  it,  the  name  of  the  organ 
tion  was  left  intact.     Be  it  understood  then  that 
C.  U.  Oratorical  Association  welcomes  students  fi  i 
all    departments.      This    society  has    aided   materia 
in  developing  the  latent  powers  of  any  number  of  : 
dents  and  has  been  immensely  efficacious  in  round  > 
out  and  putting  on  the  finishing  touches  of  many  a  s  ■ 
cessful  alumnus,  as  the  pages  of  the  "minute  bo( 
would  tell  us,  could  they  but  speak.    Lastly  and  rr  t 
important,  a  movement,   sponsored  by  the  Orator 
Society,   is   on  foot   to   start   an    intramural   debat \ 
league  which  will  comprise  teams  representative  of  I 
the  departments.    A  similar  league  has  met  with  ast 
ishing   success   at   our   sister   school,   Marquette,  il' 
there  exists  no  reason  why  such  a  league  should 
meet  with  an  equal  if  not  greater  success  at  Creight 
If  interest  in  intramural  debating  ascends  to  a  sn 
cient  height  to  assure  the  success  of  an  interclass 
bating  league,  a  movement  in  that  direction  will 
inaugurated.    For  the  present  it  is  certain  that  an 
tramural  debating  league  will  be  introduced  at  Crei 
ton  this  fall  and  it  is  the  fondest  hope  of  the  back 
of  this  movement  that  the  ever-present  interested  f 
will  furnish  the  esprit  de  corps,  which  will 
making  this  league  a  success  in  its  initial  year. 


